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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
‘tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Blidg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St.; Williams 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth St., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Charles R. Kreidler, 236 Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
ain IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer explained more fully in Literary Digest, Sept. 26, Oct. 17th. 


We cheerfully recommend our readers to accept the offer made by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Members of the Observer's staff have personally tested the Soap made by this Company, and 
they know too that the extra value in premiuums is very generous.—New York Observer. 


Norse.—The Larkin Company never disappoint. They create wonder with the great value they give 
for so little money. A customer onceis a customer always with them.—Christian Work, New York. 


STEUBEN SANITARIUM, — 


HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 


5 Be “ Pie Bi penne = any a Scientific, Medical and 
urgical Institute, provi with every app ce necessary for the restora- 
tion to health of those afflicted with serious dienaned conditions, regieetn - 

Brick and stone fireproof_buildings. Fan system of heat and ventilation. 
All modern improvements. ifteen consulting specialists. Thoroughly 
educated house-staff. Every form of hydrotherapy and electricity. Write 


for pamphlet, 
DR. J. E. WALKER, Superintendent. 
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Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— 
Never Blots—No better working pen made—A regular &2.50 pen. 
To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for $1.00, Your money back—if you want it. 
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inal colors of the great Artist 
Kray’s exquisitely lovely conception of the world’s 
sweetest dream of the Love and uty of the human 
soul as rey in his great Oil Painting ‘‘ PSYCHE 
BY THE SEA.” Thisis a most charming Picture. 3 
Size of picture 1244 x 16% inches. Size of picture| of that disease called 
and mat ready for frame 20 x 24 inches. A beautiful 

adornment for homes of refined taste and el ce. 


Send name and address for full description and CATARRH. 
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ConcoroI A ART PUBLISHING CO., ope by all druggists, 25c., or by mail upon receipt 
38 Park Row, New York City | °% P™°* 


oe ¥, Sage, Worgen Sing Sing Prison, says: ‘* Nasalene 
See full-page advertisement in “ Literary Digest” very beneficial. 
ioonte 15, 1896. 


HUNTER MEDICAL CO., 
54 East 31st Street, New York City. 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatmenta Success. Hundreds 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “Don’t wait to be blind.” Pamphlet Free. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. Y. 
Mail order business. No interference 


GET RIC with other occupation. We tell you how. 
Samples, etc.,12c. The National Inst., L.J. 106 Chicago. 


NASALENE 


a local disease such as Cold in the Head, Noises in 
the Head, Deafness (caused by Catarrh), can be 
CURED. Especially is this true in the treatment 
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\_A LITTLE CYCLOPEDIA OF MONEY ) 


} New Handbook of 
| Currency and Wealth 


Complete and Trustworthy Data on Both Silver 
and Gold—The Monetary Systems of the World 
—Wealth and Wages—With Many Tables, Dia- 
grams, and Statistics. 














By GEORGE 8B WALDRON, A.M., 
Statistical Editor Tue Voics. 








Senator Joun SHERMAN Says: “I findita 
very useful handbook and compendium of 
statistics that every person ,. . ought to 
have for reference. It is a valuable and con- 
venient collection of statistics, and I trust it 
will have a wide circulation.” 


12MO0 FLEXIBLE CLOTH, 142 PP., PRICE 60 CENTS. 


SHORTHAND #22". 841, 2 


secured. Write W, G. Cuarrez, Oswego, N. Y. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CHRIST’S STANDARD OF VALUES. 


7 HE social and industrial system is to be measured, not by 
the wealth it produces, but by the men it produces; not 
by the abundance of the material things, but by the kind of men 
developed in the process. Man is the standard of value, not 
things. An industrial system, then, must produce good men and 
good women or tend to produce them. If it does not, it fails, 
measured by Christ’s standard.” Thus Dr. Lyman Abbott takes 
issue with the old political economy which declared itself con- 
cerned simply with wealth and with men simply as wealth-pro- 
ducers. That is to say, he holds, with a number of moderns, that 
economics, of necessity dealing with man as an intellectual and 
moral being, must be ethical. From this point of view Dr. 
Abbott seeks to apply Christ’s social teaching to present condi- 
tions, in a new volume entitled “Christianity and Social Prob- 
lems.” The problem of our time, to be answered by practical ex- 
periment, is, according tothe writer, How are men whoare the sons 
of God to live together in one human brotherhood? Dr, Abbott 
finds that Christ enunciated two fundamental principles for the 
maintenance of industrial order, comprised in the law of service 
and the standard of values. He maintains that Christ in His life- 
work was “more than a social reformer—He was a social revolu- 
tionist. His methods were spiritual, not temporal ; peaceful, not 
warlike; but His object was revolution,” in other words He set 
Himself to reverse the prevalent social condition, to educate, 
transform, enfranchise, and enrich the many, to reverse the 
world’s standard of values. The relation of Christianity to 
democracy, to communism, to socialism, to the family, to the set- 
tlement of controversies— personal, international, and labor—to 
criminals and to the social evil, is set forth in chapters of Dr. 
Abbott’s book. 
The relation of Christ’s standard of value to the present-day 
problem of distribution is the most important part of Dr. 














Abbott’s discussion. He asserts that the question whether the 
wages system is better than feudalism or slavery has been settled, 
but against the present industrial system as either final or true he 
makes these counts: (1) That it is not giving steady and perma- 
nent employment to all willing laborers. (2) That it also fails 
to give all those who are employed under it wages adequate for 
true livelihood. (3) That it is insufficiently educative in itself 
and fails to allow adequate leisure for educative processes. (4) 
That pure, good homes are in many instances impossible under 
present conditions. Dr. Abbott believes that the precepts of 
Jesus Christ and the principles of a sound political economy coin- 
cide; he insists that it is ruinous to grind up men, women, and 
children in order to make cheap goods. Labor is not a “com- 
modity,” he declares. To quote: 


“I believe that the system which divides society into two 
classes, capitalists and laborers, is but a temporary one, and that 
the industrial unrest of our time is the result of a blind struggle 
toward a democracy of wealth, in which the tool-users will also 
be the tool-owners; in which labor will hire capital, not capital 
labor; in which men, not money, will control in industry, as they 
now control in government. But the doctrine that labor is a 
commodity, and that capital is to buy in the cheapest market, is 
not even temporarily sound; it is economically false as it is 
ethically unjust. , 

“There is no such commodity as labor; it does notexist. When 
a workingman comes to the factory on a Monday morning he has 
nothing to sell, he is empty-handed ; he has come in order to pro- 
duce something by his exertion, and that something, when it is 
produced, is to be sold, and part of the proceeds of that sale will 
of right belong to him, because he has helped to produce it. And 
as there is no labor commodity to be sold, so there is no labor 
market in which to sell it. A free market assumes a variety of 
sellers with different commodities and a variety of buyers with 
different needs, the seller at perfect liberty to sell or not to seil, 
the buyer at perfect liberty to buy or not to buy. There is no 
such market for labor. The laborers are in a great majority of 
cases as firmly attached to their town by prejudice, by ignorance 
of the outside world and its needs, by home considerations, by 
their little possessions—their house and lot—and by religious ties, 
as if they were rooted to the soil. They have no variety of skill 
to offer; as a rule, the laborer knows how to do well only one 
thing, uses well only one tool, and must find an owner for that 
tool who wishes a laborer to use it, or must be idle. ‘A mer- 
chant,’ says Frederic Harrison, ‘sits in his counting-house, and, 
by a few letters or forms, transports and distributes the subsis- 
tence of a whole city from continent to continent. In other cases, 
as the shopkeeper, ebb and flow of passing multitudes supplies 
the want of locomotion in his wares. His customers supply the 
locomotion for him. Thisis a true market. Here competition 
acts rapidly, fully, simply, fairly. It is totally otherwise with a 
day-laborer, who has no commodity to sell. He must himself be 
present at every market, which means costly, personal locomo- 
tion. He can not correspond with his employer; he can not sen« 
a sample of his strength; nor do employers knock at his cottage 
door.’ There is neither a labor commodity to sell nor a labor 
market in which to sell it. Both are fictions of political economy. 
The actual facts are as follows: 

“Most commodities in our time—even agricultural commodities 
are gradually coming under these conditions—are produced by an 
organized body of workingmen, carrying on their work under the 
superintendence of a ‘captain of industry,’ and by the use of 
costly tools. This requires the cooperation of three classes—the 
tool-owner or capitalist, the superintendent or manager, and the 
tool-user or laborer. The result is the joint product of their in- 
dustry—for the tool itself is only a reservoired product of industry 
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—and therefore belongs to them jointly. It is the business of 
political economy to ascertain how values can be equitably divided 
between these partners in a common enterprise. This is the 
labor question in a sentence. It is not true that the Jaborer is 
entitled to the whole, nor does he demand it, whatever some of 
the wild advocates of his cause may have ciaimed for him. The 
superintendent is entitled to his share, and a large share. To 
direct such an industry, to know what products are needed in the 
world, to find a purchaser for them at a price which will give a 
fair return for the labor of producing them, requires itself labor 
of a high quality, and one which deserves a generous compensa- 
tion. The tool-owner is entitled to aremuneration. Presump- 
tively he, or some one from whom he has received his tool, has 
saved the money which his companions spent either in present 
comfort or in doubtful pleasure, and he is entitled to a reward for 
his economy and thrift, tho it may be a question whether our 
modern industrial system does not sometimes give a reward too 
great for the virtue of acquisition, and so transform virtue into a 
vice. The laborer is entitled to a compensation. Since the 
abolition of slavery, no one in theory denies this right. The de- 
termination how the division of the product of this joint industry 
shall be made is a difficult one. But it is certain that it is not to 
be made by a system which bids the capitalist pay as little wages 
as possible for the services rendered, and the laborer render as 
little service as possible for the wages received. Whatever may 
be the right way, this is the wrong way.” 





LOST FORCE OF NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS. 


MPHASIS has lately been placed on some conspicuous fail- 
ures of concerted attempts by newspapers to make public 
opinion in various localities. The hostile local press of Detroit 
failed to defeat Mr. Pingree for mayor, and Mr. Altgeld’s suc- 
cesses have been in spite of almost complete antagonism by the 
newspapers of Chicago. A correspondent of the New York £ve- 
ning Post, investigating campaign conditions in California, re- 
cently wrote: 


“One of the saddest and yet not unexpected manifestations of 
the campaign is the attitude of the public toward the newspapers. 
The force of the editorial seems to have departed. All parties 
alike have to depend chiefly upon pamphlets and leaflets. A 
large number of private individuals are writing and publishing 
their views, and circulating them in this form instead of through 
newspaper articles. ‘No one cares for the editorials in the so- 
called newspapers of California,’ said one man. If this is true— 
and many tell me so—it is high time for some of our newspaper 
proprietors to ask why their journals have so lost their influence 
with thinking people. Hence the present campaign goes on with 
little or no reference to the editorial opinions of the dailies.” 


Upon these statements the San Francisco Argonaut com- 
ments: — 


“Some philosopher once said that the judgment of one nation 
upon another was the judgment of posterity. The views of a 
non-resident often have a certain value lent to them by perspec- 
tive, distance, and calmness of judgment. There is no doubt 
that The Evening Postisright. The people of California have 
ceased to heed the editorial opinions of their daily newspapers. 
How could it be otherwise? These papers are run as purely com- 
mercial enterprises, and their editorial columns are entirely sec- 
ondary to their news and advertising columns. We pointed out 
in the election of two years ago how little influence the daily 
papers of San Francisco possessed—none of the candidates whom 
they advocated for mayor succeeded, and the only man with no 
newspaper support was elected.” 


The City and State, of Philadelphia, cites a flagrant instance 
of newspaper venality to account for some of the alleged loss of 
newspaper editorial influence. 


“The New York Vozce in two recent issues, October 1 and 
October 8, gives a signal but melancholy exhibition of how de- 
graded the public press may become at times under a compara- 
tively slight money temptation, how ready to be bribed out of all 
semblance to simple manhood, and that, too, in communities, in 
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intelligence and in moral tone certainly not below the average of 
the country generally. Over forty odd newspapers of South 
Dakota, mainly leading ones, as shown by copies of letters, some 
of them facsimile, of their editors and proprietors, printed in 
these two numbers of 7he Voice, are eager, apparently, to sell 
themselves—not only their advertising space for reading or 
‘plate’ matter, but, at treble or quadruple rates, their editorial 
columns—to a New York ‘advertising agent,’ a repicsentative of 
the liquor interest of the country, in order to overthrow, if possi- 
ble, Prohibition in that State. . . Saying nothing here of that 
specific issue, yet the simple fact to which Ze Vozce does well to 
call sharp attention thus, every manly soul must feel to be a most 
shameful one. It is the basest sort of prostitution and degrada- 
tion of which a newspaper can possibly be capable. When the 
opinions of a public journal are on sale, when, no matter who or 
how nefarious the buyer may be, the reading matter offered is of 
the part that has treacherously bought for itself a place on the 
page that comes to the reader’s eye, and more especially when 
the editorial utterances are purchasable or purchased, then the 
end is reached. Why need we lament the scant influence the 
newspaper often manifestly has? On what ground? Even with 
the bare suspicion of this state of things as existing or prevalent, 
the press has not so much Jost its power (once a thing to be talked 
of truthfully and with pride) as made it not possible for it to have 
any power to lose. Those forty letters and over from South 
Dakota editors—only two in the lot were of men whom one could 
possibly have any respect for—ought to teach a sharp lesson to 
anybody who would not be a traitor to his manhood. If the press 
would make what it can and should of the opportunity magnifi- 
cently open to it, it must purge itself wholly of the evil noted. 
Here once again, moreover, have we illustrated the fact that 
where one member suffers all the members suffer with it. News- 
paper baseness of the sort here instanced inevitably debases the 
newspapers of the whole land.” 





RESULTS OF LEXOW TRIALS. 


Y a decision of the Court of Appeals (October 20) the only 
important officer of the New York city police force who was 
convicted of bribery and extortion during the famous Lexow 
trials 1894-95, becomes again Inspector and entitled to a new 
trial. The court decides that Inspector McLaughlin had a right 
to a change of venue on the ground that at the time a fair and 
impartial trial could not be had in New York city, that the dis- 
trict attorney pursued unusual methods in selecting jurors, and 
that certain evidence was inadmissible. The meagre legal re- 
sults of the Parkhurst crusade and the subsequent investigation 
by the Lexow committee are thus stated by The World: 


“Of the thirty-one men indicted only one, Captain Carpenter, 
has been punished through the process of criminal proceedings. 
He pleaded guilty and was sentenced tc pay a fine of $1,000 and 
serve a month in the penitentiary, which he did. Only six of the 
thirty-one indicted men, an inspector and five captains, have ever 
been tried. Seventeen of the thirty-qne accused men are now on 
duty, occupying the same rank as before, five of these being cap- 
tains, five sergeants, and seven patrolmen. Only five of the in- 
dicted men, two captains and three patrolmen, have actually been 
dismissed from the force. Two of the indicted men, a captain 
and a patrolman, have been retired on pension. The cases 
against three of the indicted patrolmen are still pending.” 


Dr. Parkhurst’s comment on the reversal of McLaughlin’s con- 
viction, as reported in The Evening Telegram, reads: 


“Ts it not possible that a Court of Appeals may come to consider 
that its prime function does not consist so much in avenging the 
offended dignity of the law as in conjuring up erudite devices 
that advertise its own profundity, humiliate the inferior courts, 
disappoint the public, and canonize the criminal ?” 


The Evening Post declares that the reversal calls emphatic 
attention to the absurdity of the present system of police disci- 
pline in New York city. 


“So long as an accused officer can appeal from the Police Board 
to the courts, this outcome is almost inevitable. It is next to im- 
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possible to get a conviction in the courts for offenses which could 
be easily proved before a body of police officials. If an accused 
army or navy officer could appeal from the findings of a court- 
martial to the courts, discipline in the army or navy would cease 
to exist. That is unhappily the effect of such decisions as this in 
McLaughlin’s case. . . . Some time we may get a legislature 
which will be sufficiently free from the control of bosses and 
machine politics to give us a police system of administration 
which is not a protection to corruption and incapacity, a system 
with a single head endowed with ample powers for the control 
and discipline of its own force.” 





WHEAT AND SILVER. 


ECENT fluctuations in the market quotations for wheat and 
silver bave renewed the discussion of an alleged relation 
between their prices. The price of wheat rose about twenty-two 
cents in five weeks, while during the same period silver bullion 
declined about two cents. Wheat declined from the top price 
about nine cents in two days, leaving, however, a substantial 
advance previous to election, which in the opinion of the anti- 
Bryan press summarily disposed of a current argument in favor of 
free coinage. The Bryan press answer that the “boom” is largely 
speculative manipulation, and that only inaccurate statements of 
their claims, made by their opponents, have been disposed of. 


Claims of the Silver-Men.—“ The connection between the 
fall in the price of silver and wheat is, as we have said, simply 
that the cost of producing wheat in silver-using countries has not 
risen with the depreciation of silver as measured by gold, and 
consequently that the wheat-raiser in silver-using countries can 
afford to sell as much wheat for an ounce of silver costing to-day 
but sixty-five cents in gold, as he could for an ounce costing $1.29 
in 1873. But when he has no wheat he can not sell it. And this 
is what we see at this time. The Indian wheat crop has proved a 
failure, so much so that India is actually importing wheat. Con- 
sequently the British importer can not draw his supplies from 
India, never mind how low the rupee may fall. And here we 
might remark that the Argentine peso has undergone a marked 
rise lately, thus diminishing the premium on gold in Argentina 
with the result that the Argentinian wheat-raiser must ask a 
higher price in gold to get the same price in his paper pesos. So 
here are the causes for the rise in wheat. India is out of the 
market through crop failutes, while the cost to the British im- 
porter of buying in Argentina has been raised by the increased 
price he must pay for the peso. In brief, his gold sovereign buys 
fewer pesos than a few months ago, and as the Argentinian sees 
no reason why he should take a lower price as measured in his 
pesos the British importer turns to us. The result is, the demand 
for our wheat is greatly stimulated and prices rise. We are ex- 
porting double the quantity of grain that we did at this time last 
year. 

“So we are experiencing the result of taking India out of the 
markets from which Great Britain can draw her supplies, and of 
a fall in the premium of gold in Argentina from in the neighbor- 
hood of 240 to 180. It is but a foretasta of what would happen 
under free coinage, when this premium on gold in Argentina 
would be still further cut into by the depreciation of gold, while 
the premium on gold in silver-using countries would entirely dis- 
appear. The result of thus halving the premium on gold in 
Argentina, and taking away the premium on gold of about 100 
per cent. in silver-using countries, would be to practically double 
the price the British importer would have to pay for the paper 
pesos he sends the Argentinian in payment for his wheat, and the 
silver rupees and dollars he sends to the Orient. Clearly the 
prices at which he could buy in India and Argentina being raised, 
he would turn tous. The demand for our products would be in- 
creased, and we could sell our wheat and cotton at better prices. 

“The question of depreciation of silver and the price of wheat 
is one simply of the area from which the British importer can 
draw his supplies. As silver has fallen, the area of wheat culti- 
vation has been extended by our silver-using and paper-using 
competitors, with the result of enlarging the supply and, of course, 
cheapening the price of wheat. The extended demand for wheat 
in those countries on a paper and silver basis, just as the premium 
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on gold has risen with the depreciation of silver, has caused the 
agriculturalists in such countries to raise more wheat, and while 
this premium remains, any rise in the gold price of wheat can but 
stimulate such countries to enlarge their production. From crop 
failures in silver-using countries a rise may come, but such a rise 
will just as surely be followed by a fall, just as surely as our com- 
petitors are blessed with beuntiful harvests and they garner their 
crops from an enlarged area, 

“We are aware that the gold contractionists have, of late, 
denied the existence of any marked coincidence between the fall 
in the price of silver and wheat, and this is our apology for pre- 
senting again to our readers the old story. ‘Taking periods of 
four years, so as to eliminate fluctuations in price consequent on 
poor and bountiful crops, here is the story of the fall in prices. 
The price of silver is taken from the report of the Director of the 
Mint for 1895, and the price of wheat is from the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States for 1895. The doubting reader can 
refer to page 238 of the Mint Report and 298 of the Statistical 
Abstract. ‘The price of wheat given is the average farm value: 


Silver Wheat 
Period. per fine ounce. per bushel. 
1872-75 $1. 286 $1.086 
1876-79 1.158 1,002 
1880-83 1.132 -984 
1884-87 1.038 696 
1888-89 +937 812 
1890-91 1.017 838 
1892 871 -624 
1893 -78 -538 
1894 635 -491 
1895 -654 +509 


— The American, Philadelphia. 


General Tendency to Decline.—‘It has never been claimed by 
bimetalists that the downward movement of wheat and silver bul- 
lion prices kept the same pace day by day. Temporary causes 
affect the price of wheat as of other articles. Occasional spurts 
do not affect the general downward movement as shown by the 
annual averages for a series of years. It is claimed, too, that the 
statistics tending to prove a correspondence between the down- 
ward movement of wheat and silver bullion prices since 1873 are 
not reliable. Now, if any one desirous of getting at the facts 
will take the volume of ‘Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1895,’ issued by the Treasury Department, and wil] turn to page 
383, he will find a table showing the average prices of wheat for 
every year from 1871 to 1895, both inclusive. On 43 he will find 
a table showing the bullion value of the amount of pure silver in 
a silver dollar covering the same years. To eliminate as far as 
practicable the effect of exceptional causes on the prices of both 
wheat and silver, we take the first and the last five-year periods 
and ascertain the averages of each period. Here is the result: 
The average price of a bushel of wheatin the five years 1871-75 
was $1.33. The average price in the five years 1891-95 was 80 
cents. The decline was 4oper cent. For the first five-year period 
named the price of the pure silver in a silver dollar was just $1. 
In the last five-year period the gold price of the silver in a silver 
dollar was 60 cents. The decline was exactly 40 per cent., or 
precisely the percentage of decline in the price of wheat for the 
same period. It is idle to talk of there being no connection be- 
tween the fall in the value of wheat and the demonetization of 
silver in the face of that fact, derived from official figures. Be- 
sides, the relation of wheat prices to silver is borne out by a com- 
parison of the general prices of products and silver during the 
same periods.”— 7he Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 


No Necessary Relation between Wheat and Silver.—‘Sta- 
tistics of wheat-growing countries which are competitors with the 
United States appear to show that the crops of countries which 
export wheat have decreased about 220,000,000 bushels, while the 
consuming countries have increased their product only 37,000, 000, 
leaving a net deficiency for the world’s harvest of 1896 of 18s,- 
000,000 bushels. Australia, Argentina, the East Indies, and 
Russia have all suffered from a partial failure of crops, and the 
conditions in India are such that, altho it is usually a large ex- 
porter of wheat, it is now importing from California! It is the 
shipment of wheat to India that has attracted the attention of 
speculators and made such a demand upon the limited supply 
that the price has been advanced sharply within a few days. 
Shrewd observers believe, however, that the advance is justified 
by the existing conditions and will therefore be maintained. 
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“Farmers will observe that neither silver-men nor gold-men, 
politicians nor statesmen, had anything to do with the advance 
in prices, but that it came about in the ordinary course of trade; 
also that there is no necessary relation between the price of wheat 
and the price of silver, as measured by the gold standard, and 
that it is not true that silver and wheat have remained stationary 
in value while gold has been advancing. All of the sophistical 
arguments of Bryan and his followers have been swept away by 
the ordinary course of the markets at a most opportune time, two 
weeks before the day of election. It is said that an increase of 
10 cents per bushel in the price of wheat will give the farmers of 
the Northwest an increase of $17,000,000 on the value of their 
spring crop. Other farm products shared in the advance, so that 
the farmers, besides getting a useful lesson in economics, will get 
more money for their crops than they expected without the inter- 
vention of Mr. Bryan. In distributing their gains for the pur- 
chase of supplies, they will help other industries, and the trans- 
portation companies will share in the reviving industry of the 
country."—7he Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Figures Given to Show Disparity.—“ One of those taking as- 
sertions which few will go to the trouble to test, made by the 
Bryanites, is that wheat and silver have fallen together since the 
demonetization of 1873. The sharp contrast at the present mo- 
ment between silver falling and wheat rising is a proof to the 
contrary, and it is by no means a singular, temporary, or acci- 
dental fact. We give below the prices of wheat (average) for 
the past twenty years and those of silver also with the prices of 
yesterday added : 


Wheat. Silver. 
TBI. ccccccccccccccccccccccvcccccccoceceesececccccccees $1.12 $1.24 
WIG eo cccdevecsccsccccs ceecscsseccesece. scccsccceseee 1.07 1.12 
MGR. occ cdcivcccrccccedsccccscccsccvconcceccosecesoeeese 1.25 1.14 
WBBI. .cccccccccccccecsccccccccscccssseseessesessceseees 1.11 1.14 
TBB2. ccccccccccccrccccccceeeeececccscnccceccccesceseees 1.19 1.13 
BBBZ. cccvccccccccccsccccccccccccescesceecs + seeeescccs 1.13 1.14 
184... ccccccccsece eT TTrrrrorrryTrreerrrrrr TT ree 1,07 1,11 
BR cc ccccctncecccccccscisceccssdcceceess +sbsepoabeanee 86 1.06 
EL casa Neen chORSS tA CRS ESSE D obs “Chr bbe eabeseedeabeee -87 -99 
BEB. a rivccodeccdccceccdscccscrscesecescowsebaseecse ss 89 -99 
Neo sak 4:00 Redan dthles.cha eed renesentbvanteatesdhesene’ 89 -94 
|) WPrrerTrrrrrerrrrr Tr errr rrerrrerirer rer rr rie TT cee -go -93 
BO vencteecccaneciacdcscensesccrcne orcrsagceevoseesse -83 1.04 
POOR Ese vegas bins sdvetmesiees « écscc Secdsoeesseebostte -93 -99 
WOQRs ccccdcccedcccaccccsoces ccccsccccsccccescosececees 1.03 .87 
9B93 oc cccccccccccccsccccnccccccn cece sees ccnereseeeeee 80 -78 
BWEQSeccccccce ceveccevccccccccccccsecccccs cecccccccece -67 -63 
TEQS so cic rccccccccccccccccccccccs cccesecccccececcccece 61 -65 
MOE (ODORS SGA). 55 oc cedn be Rbeceee wheescccccvccceseees 76 64% 


“Taking these prices by groups of five years, we see the fol- 
lowing changes as compared with 1875: 


Wheat Silver 
per Cent, per Cent. 
ia iba Ne hadi k ed R ice eedidedscl shod ccntecdesstaeds +11 —8 
TBBS. 0. cra rccccccccccccccccccvccccccecccceccceecccsece —23.2 —14.4 
$BODs co cccdcccocccevcccecvecsesroccseseseccresovesesocee —24 —14 
BEGG occ. wesc scccccceos ccccccccscscccesccesssseeses —45 —47 
8896 (Oct)... ccccvcccse Peed cdob ats gecbrs o0Neo teabebeeus —32 —45 


“If particular years were chosen, even more violent disparity 
could be detected. The fact is, however, that both wheat and 
silver have changed in price according to supply and demand 
and the cost of production, but silver for fifteen years out of the 
twenty was bolstered in price by the purchase by the United 
States Government of from 66 per cent. to 100 per cent. of the 
American product.”"— The Times, New York. 


Childish Logic of Bryanites.—“‘A man does not need a long 
memory to recall how much Bryan and his supporters made of 
the low price of wheat. We had elaborate editorials in the free- 
silver papers, showing how wheat and silver had fallen in price 
concurrently, and how the fall was due to the appreciation of 
gold. But now it happens that the facts on which this fallacious 
reasoning was based no longer exist. Silver has continued to 
fall, but since July 10, the day after Mr. Bryan’s nomination, 
wheat has risen in price from 58% cents a bushel to 75% cents a 
bushel. It must be, therefore, if we assume the truth of. the 
Bryan theory, that gold has, in the last three months, continued 
to ‘appreciate’ with reference to silver, while it has depreciated 
with reference to wheat. Thus we have the price of gold going 
both ways at once. Wheat has risen 17 cents a bushel in three 
months. Silver has fallen so that the silver dollar, instead of 
being worth in the market from 53 to 55 cents, is worth less than 
50 cents! 


[Oct. 31, 1896 


“But the case is worse even than this. Wheat is not the only 
commodity which has risen in price. Aradstreet’s of Saturday 
last prints a list of articles which are higher than in last July or 
in October, 1892, 1893. 1894, and 1895. Among these articles are 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, beeves, horses, hogs, lard, cheese, do- 
mestic wool, flax, hemp, etc. In other words, the tendency in 
prices is upward all along the line, and this with a dollar which 
Mr. Bryan has denounced asa‘rising dollar." . . . Nothing could 
better serve to show the childish logic of the Bryanites than this 
advance in the price of wheat. It is not the result of any legisla- 
tive action looking to the cheapening of the dollar, but of the 
irrepealable laws of trade over which the American Congress has 
and can have no power.”— 7he News, /ndianapolis. 


DEATH OF EX-SPEAKER CRISP. 


—— FREDERICK CRISP, of Americus, Ga., elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 
States in 1891 and again in 1893, died in Atlanta, October 23. 
Mr. Crisp was the son of American parents, members of the 
theatrical profession, and he was born when they were abroad, in 
Sheffield, England, in 1845. His picturesque career has always 
been identified with the 
State of Georgia. He 
served in the Confeder- 
ate army from 1861 to 
1864. In 1866 he was 
admitted to the bar, 
and he was solicitor- 
general of Georgia 
1872-77. From 1877 to 
1882 he served as Judge 
of the Supreme Count 
of Georgia, resigniny 
that position to accept 
the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Congress, 
of which body he had 
been a member ever 
since. At the time 
of his death he was the 
Democratic candidate for United States Senator to succeed Sen- 
ator Gordon. Ex-Speaker Crisp was one of the most distin- 
guished Democratic leaders and free-silver advocates. The 
Springfield, Mass., Refudlican (Ind.) says 





CHARLES FREDERICK CRISP. 


“Crisp owed his advancement in politics to a cool head, force- 
ful intellect, and judicial temperament. When others became 
excited Crisp was calm, and in that full possession of himself 
which naturally put him into command of the situation. Thus it 
was that in the tumultuous times under Speaker Reed in the Fifty- 
first Congress, whenever Carlisle was absent, Crisp came to the 
front as the leader of a minority desperately and excitedly fight- 
ing every inch of ground. He was said to be the one man on the 
Democratic side whom Speaker Reed most feared. Mills, of 
Texas, would lose his head and become play for the Speaker. But 
Crisp, calm, imperturbable as Reed himself, fully equipped for 
each emergency, proved on more than one occasion quite as much 
as Reed cared to handle. . . . The Georgian served through that 
rather dull Congress [the Fifty-second, having been chosen over 
Mills for the Speakership] and also the Fifty-third Congress in a 
very acceptable manner, and easily held the post of leader of the 
minority in the first session of the present Congress. 

“Crisp had been five times elected to the House, and from the 
first he had been conspicuous among the Southern members on 
the floor for his legislative equipment and ability in debate. He 
belonged to the more moderate of the tariff reform element, but 
was far from training with Randall. He stood with Carlisle and 
Morrison in the contests over the horizontal bills, and with Mills 
in the Fiftieth Congress. He took sides in favor of remonetizing 
silver when he first entered the House, and never wavered there- 
after. The stamp of the man was well shown last year, when the 
bond syndicate operations seemed to have turned the tide forever 
against silver. Mills hastened to recant and avow himself a gold 


man; but Crisp, with everything apparently against him, boldly 
came out in repeated advocacy of free silver.” 
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From Mr. Bryan’s Speeches. 


R. BRYAN’S campaign included the most extensive speak- 

ing tour ever undertaken by a candidate for President. 

He will have traveled in the neighborhood of 15,000 miles and he 
will have delivered about 450 speeches before election day. We 
make the following extracts from press reports of his utterances: 


On Law’ and Order and the Trusts.—‘There is nothing in 
the Chicago platform that menaces constitutional government. 
There is nothing in the Chicago platform that would make the 
Executive of the United States feeble in enforcing all the laws of 
the nation, or feeble in defending the Constitution of the nation. 
There is nothing in that platform that assails the integrity or 
questions the honesty of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I challenge you to read that platform and find in it a single senti- 
ment that justifies the language used by the former President 
[Harrison]. Our criticism of the Supreme Court is not as severe 
as the criticism of the platform upon which Abraham Lincoln was 
elected in 1860. Nothing that I have ever uttered in regard to 
the Supreme Court has been as severe as the language used by 
Abraham Lincoln, both before his election and after his election 
to the Presidency of the United States. There is nothing in our 
platform concerning the invasion of a State by Federal troops that 
approaches in force or emphasis the platform of 1860, upon which 
Abraham Lincoln was elected. There is nothing that has been 
said in the platform or by the candidates that justifies the charge 
that the Democratic Party is assailing constitutional government 
or interfering with the preservation of law and order. 

“I will go further than that. If Mr. Harrison wants to raise 
the question of the survival of our Government, I am willing to 
meet him on that proposition. My friends, in so far as the Re- 
publicans and former Democrats have criticized my election as as 
a menace to law and order, I want to say that their fear is not 
that as Executive I might be lax in enforcing the law, but their 
fear is that as Executive I would not be a respecter of persons. 
Who is it that is so afraid that the law will not be enforced? 
Those who are most fearful of a lax enforcement of the law are 
the very persons who would suffer most if the law was enforced. 
The very persons who are afraid that the law will be violated 
with impunity are the ones who have violated the law with im- 

unity. 

pM lf Mr. Harrison wants to raise the question of the survival] of 
our institutions, I will tell him that the great trusts of this country 
which are supporting the Republican ticket are a greater menace 
to our Government than any declaration of the Democratic Party. 
The Coal Trust sends its representatives to sit by every fireside 
and exacts tribute from those who need warmth. The Oil Trust 
sends its representatives to collect tribute from those who use 
light. The various trusts of this country, through their represen- 
tatives, are collecting tribute from the people, and when we pro- 
test against it they call us disturbers of the peace and anarchists. 

“Tam opposed to the trusts. As Executive I shall use what 

wer I have to drive every trust out of existence. If the present 
aws are not sufficient to meet this question, I, if elected, will 
recommend such laws as will be sufficient. If the Constitution of 
the United States is so construed as to prevent any interference 
with the operation of the trusts, I shall recommend such an 
amendment to the Constitution as will permit the punishment of 
these trusts. My friends, there is a great contest in this country, 
which must be settled, and that is whether a few of the people 
standing together are more powerful than all the people. While 
Ido not array class against class, I am willing to array all the 

ople who suffer from the operation of these trusts against the 
ew people who operate the trusts. 

“If our opponents are afraid to discuss the money question and 
risk a verdict on that alone, we will defy them and let the people 
decide whether those who are advocating the free coinage of silver 
and are standing by the Chicago platform are better to be trusted 
with the Government than the syndicates, stock exchanges, 
money-grabbers, and the trusts’ representatives, who want to run 
this country to suit themselves. . . . 

“My friends, there is one great consolation that I find in the 
opponents that have arrayed themselves against me—that by not 
having their aid in the campaign I won't have their domination 
after the campaign.”—/n Tammany Hall, New York. 


“Sound Money” as a Mask.—‘‘Do you believe that the Re- 
ublican Party is going to try to secure bimetalism? The Repub- 
ican platform was written by men who believe that this nation 
must have, whether it likes it or not, whatever financial system 
foreign creditors insist on our having. Therefore I say that when 
they go forth declaring they want international bimetalism they 
are merely holding that out as a mask behind which they may 
ee to fasten the gold standard permanently upon the American 
people. 


“The best evidence that I am right in saying the advocates of 
the gold standard never fought an open fight, is found in the fact 
that the men who assembled at Indianapolis wrote a platform 
which was entirely different from the platform which the minority 
of the Democrats at Chicago tried tosecure the adoption of in the 
Chicago convention. At Chicago the minority wanted interna- 
tional bimetalism and were afraid free coinage would prevent it. 
But when that minority got into convention by itself, it was so 
busy that it forgot all about international bimetalism. Then, to 
further brand it as nothing but a fraud and a deception, those 
who advocate that independent Democratic ticket employ speak- 
ers who openly tell you they are going to vote for the Republican 
candidate and advise others to in the sound-money meetings. 

“Truth does not deal in ambiguous phrases; truth does not hide 
behind words with a double meaning, and when you find men 
who, instead of talking for the gold standard, talk about sound 
money, you find men who think they can make you think what 
they don’t think themselves. We are willing to meet any open 
enemy; we are willing to present our cause and trust to the con- 
science and the judgment of the people. 

“Open the mints, create a demand for silver, and that new de- 
mand, acting with the demand now existing, will raise the price 
of silver, and if that demand is great enough, as we believe it will 
be, to absorb every ounce of silver presented at our mints, then 
the opening of the mints of this nation alone will restore the 
parity of gold and silver at 16 to 1 and make a silver dollar equal 
toa gold dollar, melted or coined, everywhere in the world. "— 
In the Auditortum, St. Paul, Minn. 


An Honest Dollar.—‘‘ What is an honest dollar? An honest 
dollar would be a dollar of which the purchasing power would be 
stable; a dollar which rises in purchasing power is as dishonest 
as one which falls in purchasing power. And that proposition is 
recognized as true by all except those few who regard nothing as 
honest which does not add to their pocket and nothing as dishon- 
est that treats every person as well as it does themselves. 

“Stability in the value of a dollar is the important thing, and 
the only way that you can secure a stable dollar is to secure a 
dollar of which there will be enough to keep pace with population 
and industry. The gold dollar is bad, not because the quality of 
the metal is not good, but because quantity is as essential in 
money as quality.”—/n Memphis, Tenn. 


The Money Question Paramount.—‘‘The money question is 
paramount in this campaign. Other questions can be settled at 
any time. The money question must be settled now. Whenever 
a great party does as the Republican Party has done—proposes to 
surrender the right to legislate on a question of domestic concern, 
just so long as that question is before the people no other ques- 
tion can approach it in importance. The Republican Party does 
not say that we can abandon the gold standard when we get tired 
of it. The Republican platform admits that the people are tired 
of it now, because that platform pledges the Republican Party to 
substitute the double standard. 

“The Republican Party, however, after admitting that the 
double standard is better than the gold standard, tells you that 
you must submit to a gold standard until relief comes from 
abroad. How long must it be? Until is a long word. ; 
If it is bad it ought to be abandoned, and I am willing to sub- 
mit to the candid judgment of the people of this country whether 
the effects of that gold standard have been good.”"—/na S/reet- 
Car Barn, Duluth, Minn. 


Dignity and Agitation.—‘I have been criticized for traveling 
around among the people, but I do not know where a candidate is 
going to go if you do not allow him to go among the people who 
are to vote for him. There is no other place I can go and feel at 
home. If I were to visit the headquarters of a trust they would 
put me out. If I were to try to make my home with the syndicate 
that has been bleeding this Government I could not stay there 
long, and the people are about the only ones to whom I can go 
and not feel that my coming will be unwelcome. If a candidate 
is to meet the people he must go to them or they must comes to 
him, and times are so hard under the gold standard that I come 
to you... This is not a matter of personality. Candi- 
dates stand for ideas. They stand for policies, and you vote for 
candidates because you want the policies for which they stand. I 
stand for an American financial system, for the right of the 
American people to attend to their own business, and I am en- 
titled to the votes of those who believe with me. 

“In a nation like ours there is only one way to redress griev- 
ances, to remedy wrong, and that is by agitation, by public dis- 
cussion. When our opponents say they do not want agitation I 
wonder how they expect to stop agitation without stopping the 
cause for agitation. They are getting the cart before the horse. 
Agitation is the result of a condition, and when you remedy that 
= you will stop agitation and not before.”—/n Escanaéa, 
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Force International Bimetalism.—“‘Upon the action of the 
United States may depend—aye, my friends, I believe upon the 
action of the United States will depend—the monetary policy of 
the civilized world. I believe that when this great nation shall 
cast its influence into the scale on the side of bimetalism, then 
international bimetalism, which we pray for, will be brought to 
us not by our following, but by our leading the other nations. 
Do you tell me that we shall put bimetalism further away by our 
efforts? I tell you that we have waited for twenty years and 
petitioned and begged; but, my friends, while we have been 
petitioning, the dollar has been rising, and those before whom 
we laid our petitions were profiting by delay. 

“Washington well said, in his farewell message, that one 
nation need not expect favors for another nation. We have been 
waiting for favors. We now propose to make it to the interest of 
the Old World to join with us. Do you want to know how we 
can make it to their interest? Let me tell you. We shall open 
our mints to free coinage at 16 to1, we shall make the silver 
dollar an equal legal tender with gold for all debts public and 
private, nad we will say to our foreign creditors, ‘Your debts, 
payable in coin, shall be paid in silver if we desire, and if you do 
not want cheap dollars, join with us to make the silver dollars 
good.’”"—From the State Capitol, Springfield, Il. 


The Chance to Work.—“ You say that a dollar rising in value 
every day is a good thing for the farmer, because when he gets 
a dollar it will be a good dollar. Put the emphasis on the‘ when.’ 
You say it is a good thing for the laboring-man to be paid with 
dollars which buy a great deal. Remember that the laboring- 
man is interested in getting a chance to work before he is inter- 
ested in being paid with good dollars. He knows that the gold 
standard increases the. number of idle men, and that idle men are 
a menace to every man who hasemployment. The laboring-men 
understand this, because the laboring-men of this country are de- 
manding the opening of our mints, and the restoration of the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16to1. I would rather trust 
these laboring-men to know what is good for them than to trust 
men who have spent their lives trying to destroy laboring-men’s 
organizations, and who try now to speak for them.”—/n /ron 
Mountain, Mich. 





From Mr. McKinley’s Speeches. 


R. McKINLEY’S speaking campaign has been unique, in 

that delegations from various parts of the country made 

excursions to Canton, where the candidate addressed them from 

the front porch of his own home. The visitors on single days 

have numbered over 50,000, and Mr. McKinley has been called 

upon to make as many as twenty-three speeches in a day. We 
quote from press reports of his addresses : 


Legislation Can Not Make Values.—‘ We can not by legisla- 
tion in this country make values; we can not by any legerdemain 
of finance make something out of nothing. The only way to get 
wealth is by labor, and anybody who teaches any other doctrine 
is a faise teacher and not the friend of American citizenship or of 
our American homes. There is no such thing as creating wealth 
by the mere breath of Congress. Congress can do a good many 
things, but it can not make you rich by debasing the money of 
the country, and it can not make the country rich by giving us 
dollars that are only worth fifty-two cents each and stamping 
them dollars. 

““Now Congress can help the country, but it must be by wise 
legislation, caring for the products, the labor, the farms, and 
the men of our own people, by protecting them against the prod- 
ucts of —— living in other lands. If you are a farmer, what 
you want first is good crops. Legislation can not help you to 
them. You knowin order to get good crops you have tosow, and 
when you must have God’s sunshine and rain, and a cheap dollar 
will never help your crops any. You have to toil just as hard for 
a poor as a good crop. Now, after you have a good crop, then 
you want a good market; you have that in the United States if 
you are let alone, but if somebody’s product can come in here 
and displace yours, then your market is not so good. Isn’t that 
right? That’s all there is of that questien. It is a question on 
which our 70,000,000 of American freemen should by their ballots 
decree that the legislation of our ountry shall protect and defend 
American interests and promote American development against 
the outside world. 

“Now, when you have a good market and sell your wheat or 
corn, you want to be paid in good money. Youolder men around 
me will remember the period when you sold your wheat and were 
paid in state-bank money, which was good on the day you re- 
ceived it, but just as likely as not the next day you discovered its 
value had depreciated and was not worth anything, and all your 
labor was lost. Well, now, the best thing for the farmer, after 
his good crops and his good markets, is good money, and when 
you give full four pecks for a bushel and sell your wheat by the 
full bushel, you want to be paid in dollars that are worth fully roo 
cents each, not only to-day, but every day and everywhere. 

“This is what the Republican Party stands for this year—those 
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two things above all others—but the Republican Party does not 
stand alone for them. The greater part of the Democratic Party, 
the great leaders of the old Democratic Party, are one with us in 
the struggle for national honor and prosperity.”—7o Wayne 
County, Ohio, Farmers. ” 


The American Standard of Honest Living.—‘‘*To our credit 
be it said that not one of these Administrations [of any party in 
the past], whatever may have been their mistakes and failures, 
ever suggested, much less attempted, the repudiation directly or 
indirectly of a single dollar or cent honestly due to a citizen of 
this or any other country of the globe, nor counseled the estab- 
lishment of a money for the uses of the people tainted with the 
slightest dishonor. Shall we now consent or seem to consent by 
our votes to lower that high standard, or reverse the proud polic 
which this Government has pursued from its beginning? Shall 
we tolerate a policy that shal] beat any of our creditors whoever 
or wherever they may be?. . . 

“We have always had good money so far as the national 
authorities were concerned. No Congress that I can recall has 
ever passed, and no President has ever signed, a bill that author- 
ized what was confessedly a dishonest or discredited dollar to be 
coined or issued by the United States Government. In time of 
war we have taxed the credit of the Government by issuing its 
promise-to-pay money, but the Government has been prompt to 
make these promises good, good as gold. Again, good wages we 
have enjoyed, especially since 1860, and measured by the labor 
standards of other countries, they have been the best. Our con- 
tention in this regard is purely domestic. We steadily aim ata 
better citizenship, a more exalted and enlightened citizenship. 
We have encouraged a higher standard of American manhood 
and American womanhood, and we do not propose to lower that 
standard now.”— 70 Washington County, Pa., Republicans. 


One Country South and North.—“ The inspiring and uncon- 
querable sentiment of this campaign is country first, country last, 
and country with stainless honor all the time. The voice of the 
misguided partizan is not heeded; the voice of patriotism strikes 
a responsive chord this year. The voice of prejudice and hate is 
lost in the grand chorus of peace and good-will, national unity 
and national integrity. 

“No stronger os a no higher testimony, is required to 
prove that sectional lines are obliterated, and that the war has 
long been over, than the presence in Canton to-day of this large 
assemblage of ex-Confederate soldiers, traveling from the valley 
of the Shenandoah, in Virginia, which marked that bloody path- 
way of the war, to testify their devotion to the unbroken and 
never-to-be-broken Union, and their purpose to uphold its credit 
and honor forever. .. . 

“I think I may be pardoned, if I say that I have great pride 
and gratification in this call of ex-Confederate soldiers. It has 
touched my heart profoundly. It is probably the first call of this 
kind that was ever made upon a Presidential candidate of the 
Republican Party, or possibly any other party. I regard it as 
another and most significant assurance that complete reconcilia- 
tion has come, and that the South and North, as in the early life- 
time of the Republic, are again together. in heart as well as in 
name. ... 

“Men of the South, the only force now needed in this free gov- 
ernment is that of conscience, justice, reason, and intelligence. 
This is the irresistible power, upon which rests our strength, 
security, permanency, and glory. We have entered upon a new 
and blessed era; we have crossed the dominion of force into the 
kingdom of peace and law and mutual good-will. Faith in each 
other, faith in a common country, faith in the future. and a com- 
mon destiny has made us one—forever one."—7o Confederate 
Veterans of Shenandoah Valley, Va. 


_ Free Coinage Will Not Bring Prosperity.—“ There is a notion 
in some quarters that what we need to bring about prosperity is 
free silver. I do not believe it would be any freer under free 
coinage to you than it is now. There would be just one way for 
the workingman to get it and that would be toearnit. There 
would be just one way for the farmer to get it, and that would 
be to sell his products. There would be just one way for the 
merchant to get it, the good old-fashioned way, which would be 
to sell his goods over his counter and give something for the 
money. That is the only way you could get it if we coined all 
the silver of the world. Besides, did it ever occur to you that 
money does not make work? Work makes money. 

“There is just as much money in this country to-day as there 
was from 1870 to 1890, and more; but what is the trouble? Yes, 
no work. It is work that puts money into circulation. Money 
does not want to be idle any more than labor wants to be idle. 
The man who has money wants that money to be earning some- 
thing, and the only reason he does not put it out now is because 
he is afraid he will never get it back, or get it back in a depre- 
ciated currency. And when he does not put it out, and it does 
not circulate, then there is no work. When you have idle men 
and idle money, distress and suffering prevail. 

“Now I do not know what you think about it, but I think that 
you can not have money too good. When a miner has performed 
a week’s work—I do not know how Iong it has been since he has 
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performed a full week’s work—when the miner in the mines, the 
glass-blower in the glass works, the workingman in any occupa- 
tion has performed his week’s work, and has his week’s pay, that 
week's pay represents the value of his labor for six days, does it 
not? ell, now, does he not want the money so received to be 
the best in the world? Does he not want that which represents 
his six days’ work to have as much purchasing power as any 
money anywhere? And when you have received dollars worth 
100 cents in purchasing power you want to know that they will 
not lose, but keep the 1oocents’ worth of purchasing power. That 
is the kind of money we have now, and that is the kind of money 
we yor to continue to have. 

“TI believe, my fellow citizens, that with returning confi- 
dence—and confidence is half the capital of the world—money 
will come out of its hiding-place, be invested in enterprises all 
over the country, and put idle men to work, and so believing I 
stand for that policy which will most surely restore confidence.” 
—To Miners of Monongahela Valley, Pa. 


Free Coinage Would Decrease Per-Capita Circulation.— 
“They [our opponents] do not tell us that when the coinage of 
both gold and silver was free in the United States the per-capita 
circulation in this country was less than it has been since the so- 
called crime of 1873... . 

“It must never be forgotten that the free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1 would not increase, but would decrease our per- 
capita circulation. It would add nothing to it, but would rob us 
of the good money we now have and put us where the silver 
countries of the world are to-day—upon a silver basis alone. 
There is nothing in our present currency status, therefore, to dis- 
turb us, except to defeat the party which proposes to debase it. 
It is the proposition to debase our currency standard that has 
created consternation in every business center of the country, has 
made times hard, has driven money from active industry and put 
it behind barred doors, where it will be kept until confidence is 
again restored. The people will never consent to a decrease of 
their circulating medium nor a debasement of that medium of 
exchange.”— 70 Maryland G. A. R. Club. 


Free Trade the Parent of Trusts.—“I am a protectionist and 
I believe the protective system is the best adapted to our condi- 
tions, our citizenship, and our civilization. It does everything 
that the revenue tariff does and more, it supplies needed revenue. 
A revenue tariff can do no more, and the present revenue tariff 
hasn't done that much. It accomplishes this end with equal, if 
not greater, certainty than the revenue tariff, and while doing 
that it wisely discriminates in favor of American interests and is 
ever mindful of the American people. It protects our own prod- 
ucts against those of the stranger, while the domestic consumer is 
given reasonable prices through domestic competition. It—the 
protective system—opposes trusts and combinations to control 
markets and prices to the injury of the people, for it is opposed 
to free trade, which is the parent of trusts, and insists that com- 
petition with the Old World shall be on equal conditions, made 
so by a tariff.".— 70 Western New Yorkers. 





Palmer on ‘‘ National Democracy.” 


ENATOR JOHN M. PALMER, candidate of the National 
Democracy for President, spoke at a ratification meeting in 
Chicago, in part as follows: 


“The Indianapolis convention was composed of representative 
Democrats from all parts of the Union. They considered the 
names of those who would best represent them, and they kindly 
selected me as their champion. I had supposed that with the 
termination of my present period of service in the national Senate 
my day of public life at all events would be closed. But when 
the convention at Indianapolis selected me as the exponent of 
Democratic principle I could not decline, because I felt it a duty, 
on my part, to take the lead of that great historical party, hav- 
ing been chosen by that convention for that purpose. I did not 
accept that nomination with any expectation of serving either the 
Republican Party or the Populist Party. I accepted that nomina- 
tion as a Democrat. I mean now to stand by the ancient faith 
and abide the consequences. . . . 

“There was some controversy between myself and General 
Grant and General Sherman and General Sheridan as to the em- 
ployment of troops in the city [at the time of the Chicago fire]. I 
protested that the United States had no occasion to interfere with 
affairs of the city of Chicago. I distinctly declared that the 
United States might rightfully employ its own powers and its 
own agencies in order toexecute its own laws or maintain its own 
property. There is the history of the controversy. In that in- 
stance General Grant wrote me: ‘No thought of restricting the 
authorities of the State of Illinois occurred to any one, and there 
was no occasion then for any interference whatever by any Fed- 
eral agency.’ My fellow citizens, on the pretext that the Federal 
Government interfered in the affairs of Chicago, two years ago, 
one plank has been adopted and placed in the Populist platform, 
denouncing the President for interference in the affairs at Chi- 
cago, and the enforcement of the laws of the United States. But 
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that fact was so distinct and so-well-defined that at a meeting of 
the Senate following John W. Daniel, who took a conspicuous 
part in the session of the Chicago convention, introduced into the 
Senate resolutions applauding President Cleveland for his con- 
duct, and the resolutions offered by Mr. Daniei were passed by 
the Senate by a unanimous vote, not a single dissenting voice. 
Even the Populist members, they objected not and uttered no 
word of comment. The broad distinction is that States are 
supreme within their sphere, and that the States are responsible 
for the maintenance of order within their own limits unless these 
disorders extend or interfere with Federal laws or Federal authori- 
ties, and then the powers of the Federal Government are supreme 
in those respects and in no other. . . . 

“My fellow citizens, I have said to you that Iam a candidate 
for the Presidency. I am very much inclined to think that a good 
many of you are committed for the other fellows, but even in 
that view of the case my purpose in this contest is to give you an 
opportunity of doing right if you want todoit. I can not blame 
you if you think proper to vote for Mr. McKinley, and I shall not 
be surprised, therefore, if a few of you choose to vote for Mr. 
Bryan. But I can tell you how you can do better than to vote 
McKinley or Bryan—vote for Palmer and Buckner, because we 
represent to-night the lesser unit of greater American Republi- 
canism. Buckner and I were not always on the same ticket. He 
did his duty according to his understanding of it, and I did mine, 
But we know to-day that there is now no lingering resentment or 
passion between the sections of the country. There is another 
reason why you ought to vote forus. We are of the old stock of 
Democrats. We are not protectionists. We are not silver men. 
I can not understand how national troubles ought to be relieved 
simply by the free coinage of 50-cent dollars. I don’t understand 
how that can relieve the country. Now, Mr. Bryan is traveling 
over the country, and he is insisting every day that in some way 
or other a panacea for all our ills, present and future, is to be 
found in the free coinage of silver, and how that is to be, I con- 
fess myself entirely unable to understand. . . . I can understand 
how it is indeed that men might go so far as to offer bounties to 
the product interest of their country; however audacious, it still 
would hold out some prospect of advantage to somebody. But 
how it can be that you can take a metal worth to-day but 66 cents 
an ounce, and that you can, by stamping it, or by placing upon 
it some impression, increase its value and make it worth more 
than that, to make it equal to a gold dollar, is something that is 
past comprehension. It contradicts all we know of commercial 
law and all that we know of the laws of finance. The truth about 
it is that it is absurd, ridiculous, and it is strange that by some 
sort of hocus-pocus they can convert a substance of ridicule into 
something of value under the operation of law.” 





Levering on the Prohibition Issue. 


OSHUA LEVERING, Prohibition Party candidate for Presi. 
J dent, speaking in Baltimore, October 7, referred to the 
saloon as a proved nuisance, but, nevertheless, legal and re- 
spectable in the eyes of the law. He continued: 


“The saloon business is, therefore, not the nefarious business 
which some people have pictured it when it keeps within the pale 
of the law, as it has the sanction of law, and has it by the consent 
of the people of this country in its legalization by their represen- 
tatives in state and national bodies. Now, the only possible way 
that this evil can be removed is to take from it the protection and 
sanction of law and instead put the ban of the law upon it. This 
makes it necessarily a question of public policy, to be reached 
solely by legislative action and, therefore, more or less a political 
question. It is a well-established fact that neither of the two old 
parties will legislate against the liquor traffic to any appreciable 
extent, but, on the contrary, they give it protection through the 
license system and receive therefor the active support of those 
engaged in the traffic. 

“The Prohibition Party stands alone in its opposition to the 
legalization of the liquor traffic for beverage purposes, claiming 
that this traffic is the source of much of the political corruption 
now so widely prevalent, that it absorbs hovel & one and a quar- 
ter billion dollars or more, wrung mainly from the toiling masses 
of the country, thus, in truth, ‘robbing labor of its just reward,’ 
giving nothing of real value in return, and in addition thereto 
producing so much of the crime, suffering, misery, and poverty, 
so general and widespread throughout, the land. Holding this 
view, the Prohibition Party appeals to the voters of the country 
for support, pledging itself, if given the power, to overthrow this 
legalized institution of iniquity—the saloon. There is nothing 
strange or irrational in this apppeal. 

“Mr. Bryan is going all over this country telling the people one 
thing, and that is, that if they believe in his theory of finance to 
elect him President, and give him a Congress in sympathy with 
his views, and he pledges that he will have the law relating to 
the monetary system of the country changed to suit their wishes. 

“On the contrary, Mr. McKinley is telling the people, through 
the visiting delegations, that if they want the laws pertaining to 


. the currency of the Government to continue as they are, to say so 
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at the ballot-box by electing him as President, and with him a 
Congress holding the same views, and he promises there will be 
no change in the law. 

“And so the Prohibition Party states that if the people of this 
country are opposed to the saloon and the legalization of the 
liquor traffic, to say so at the polls by voting the Prohibition 
ticket and electing a Congress in sympathy with these views, and 
it pledges itself to the speedy enactment of such laws as will 
result in the prohibition of the liquor traffic for beverage pur- 
poses. The result is, therefore, with the voters of the country to 
decide. In the providence of God the issues are clearly defined 
and the voter must decide to cast his ballot either for free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, for the maintenance of the present 

old standard, or for the protection of the home and humanity 
rom the curse of the legalized liquor traffic. The first two, more 
or less important—have to deal, after all, with material things, 
while the last, equally important in an economic aspect, embraces 
also a great moral question. .. . 

“A vote cast for this cause can not be thrown away, as it repre- 
sents principle and is a protest against the continuance of an evil 
in the country, and hence every vote deposited makes that pro- 
test the louder and more emphatic—a million votes for Prohibition 
this year would bring the issue to the front at once, make it the 
main issue for the next campaign and keep it there until it is 
settled, and settled right and forever. Every vote, therefore, 
counts, and I beg every one whose heart beats with love of God, 
of country, and of humanity to be of the number who cast his 
ballot as a protest against the continuance of this legalized insti- 
tution of iniquity any longer in our country.” 





Bentley on the National Party’s Platform. 


E. BENTLEY, candidate of the National Party for Presi- 
+ dent, sets forth the claims of his party for support (Patrzo¢ 
Phalanx, Indianapolis) in part as follows: 


“The National Party regarded the single-issue platform [of the 
Prohibition Party] as an evasive compromise, inspired by selfish 
political scheming and designed to accomplish three things: 1. 
Prevent any declaration by the convention against the gold 
standard, which the National chairman had strongly indorsed. 
2. Stop committing the party to woman-suffrage, which was gen- 
erally opposed by the man-controlled official church, especially in 
the Southern States; and 3. By silence refuse to antagonize land, 
railroad, currency, and tariff monopolies, allied evils of the saloon 
and drawing their sources of power from the same legislative 
constituencies. Incidentally, as an illustration of the Prohibition 
Party’s inconsistent attitude toward real reform, I may mention 
the fact of its reelecting the treasurer of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany as its National secretary for the ensuing four years. 

“The platform of the National Party is the natural evolution in 
political unfolding of the principles for which we have contended 
under another party name for more than twenty-five years. It 
includes suppression of the drink traffic, equal suffrage for both 
sexes, financial reform, Government lands for the people, Gov- 
ernment ownership of natural monopolies, tariff reform, one rest 
day in seven, better naturalization laws, public schools taught in 
the English language, and no appropriation of public funds for 
sectarian purposes, President, Vice-President, and United States 
Senators to be chosen by popular vote, just pensions to soldiers, 
abolition of the contract convict labor system, the initiative, 


. teferendum, and proportionate representation. . . . As especial 


interest centers on the money question as dominant issue in this 
campaign, I quote entire our financial plank : 


““All money should be issued by the general Government only, and 
without the intervention of any private citizen, corporation, or banking 
institution. It should be based upon the wealth, stability, and integrity of 
the nation. It should be a full legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, and skould be of sufficient volume to meet the demand of the 
legitimate business interests of the country. For the purpose of honestly 
liquidating our outstanding coin obligations, we favor the free and un- 
limited coinage of both silver and gold, at the ratio 16 to 1, without con- 
sulting any other nation. ... 


“The National Party favors gold and silver coinage as named, 
not for the purpose of establishing permanent bimetalism, but 
that the country may pay its coin obligations as contracted, and 
with the metals at a parity and value at which they stood when 
the debt was assumed. When these obligations are paid in gold 
or silver, at the option of the Government, we would be glad to 
see a currency system established that excluded in circulating 
money mediums the metals, with their fiction of intrinsic values. 
The supposed need of metal money in financial credit, redemp- 
tion, or exchange is a relic of barbarism, and ought to disappear 
before an advancing civilization. 

“The National Party believes that no abiding and real pros- 

tity will come to the country through the election of either Mr. 

cKinley or Mr. Bryan. The Republican Party, seeking a new 
lease of power, and the ruling Democratic Party are united in 
political policies as follows: 1. Favor the national banking system 
and the gold standard. 


2. Are opposed to the free coinage of 
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silver. 3. Agreed upon a tariff which gathers a tax upon what 
the people consume instead of what they possess. 4. Both pro- 
tect the drink traffic and oppose equal suffrage. 5. Neither will 
compel by payment or foreclosure of mortgage, corporations to 
fulfil their governmental contracts, and both are opposed to the 
government ownership and control of natural monopolies.” 





Matchett on Socialism. 


H. MATCHETT, Presidential candidate of the Socialist- 
* Labor Party, writes of the party’s aims in 7he /ndepen- 
dent, New York: 


“The Socialist-Labor Partv is based upon the principle of the 
collective ownership of the land and all machinery and appliances 
used for the production and distribution of wealth. It seeks the 
greatest organization, subdivision, and coordination of labor pos- 
sible, and would direct and transact the necessary labor and bus- 
iness of the communitv upon the most comprehensive cooperative 
plan. It would thus abolish all waste and misdirection of human 
life and labor by reducing the toil of life to its shortest possible 
limits. As American political institutions are based upon demo- 
cratic principles, Socialists would establish our industrial affairs 
also on democratic principles. Our American Constitution nobly 
designed through the ballot that the political machinery of the 
nation should be within the reach of all men; but this political 
freedom has in later vears proved comparatively valueless, be- 
cause the people have been forced into industrial servitude 
through the ownership of the machinery of production by the in- 
dividual. If the employer was the people itself and if the em- 
ployed was the people, with the profit-making idea all blotted out, 
then Socialism would be accomplished. 

“The Socialist-Labor Party aims at forwarding this great and 
inevitable industrial emancipation by lawful, honest, and practi- 
cal methods only. Women are but half free as compared with 
men; and we would make them, also, industrially as well as 
politically equal, by putting within their reach the machinery of 
production as well as the machinery of government, thus making 
the inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
a reality instead of a glittering generality. . . . If the paternal 
principle now enjoyed by capital only were extended to labor as 
well, the Socialistic principle would be established. The various 
functions of government are now administered on a Socialistic 
plan, from the distribution of letters down to the sweeping of 
streets. Such duties are performed by the community because it 
is believed that it is better that they should be... . if it is true 
that society enjoys a great benefit by cooperating in these affairs, 
it will be benefited more by extending the practise of cooperation 
still further. . . . Capitalistic economic jealousies and competi- 
tion ‘once gone, and giving place to cooperation, all occasion, all 
cause of war must go with them, and the need of armies and of 
navies and all the crushing burden of their maintenance will be 
done away with forever. 

“With the advent of Socialism the great curse of our day, z7- 
voluntary idleness, will be no more known. Production for 
profit once gone, government would no more be controlled by the 
successful capitalists, forcing it to confer upon themselves the 
advantages of special legislation, with paternalism of the most 
orthodox kind for them, and stepfatherism, narrow, hard, and 
rigid, and cruel individualism, full measure and flowing over, for 
labor. . 

“To Herbert Spencer, the individualist, it seems as futile for 
government to interfere in trade or commerce or to legislate in 
the interest of labor as it would be to attempt to arrest the opera- 
tion of the lawsof nature. This is the philosophy of fatalism and 
despair. But as long as Spencer and his followers know of and 
assent to that same interference for the benefit of another class 
we must call it the philosophy of hypocrisy. With the land and 
the machinery of production within the reach of all, thus placing 
the means of life at the disposal of all and making each indepen- 
dent of every other man as far as opportunity to labor is concerned, 
there would be neither need nor opportunity for paternalism. 

“The development of the capitalist mode of production, begin- 
ning in the early days of our country without steam-power, 
machinery, or subdivision of labor, and without large amounts of 
capital employed, has reached its present state in obedience to the 
laws of its being, in obedience to an evolutionary process which 
has not only not stopped, but is still going forward with an accel- 
erating momentum not to stop until it places all the wealth, all 
the entire control of industry in the hands of an enormously 
wealthy few. This wealthy few being superseded by the people 
completes the evolutionary process by giving the ownership of all 
things needful to production into the hands of but one, and that 
one the collectivity. Labor is bought to be sold at a profit, yet 
the laborers are looked to for a market for the product of that 
labor. But wages will not buy wages plus profit, so the machin- 
ery of production can not be kept going, the people can not be 
kept employed; they can not get money, can not buy goods, and 
the manufacturer, not being able to sell, can not keep his mill 
going. This condition is an absurd one, and cooperation is the 
only remedy.” 
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ON THE POLITICAL RUSH LINE—STARTING THE FINAL PLAY. 
—The Times-Herald, Chicago. 
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PALMISTRY OUTDONE, 
“*There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.”—Hamilet. 
—The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 
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CAMPAIGN MUSIC, 


It will not become a continuous performance if the man in the box can help it. 
—The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 
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“HE DOESN’T DARE TO WANDER FROM HIS OWN 
FIRESIDE.”’—7he News, New York. 


THEIR FACES GROW STRANGELY FAMILIAR. 
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“ PRIENDS—” 





Rae 
—Rocky Mountain News, Denver. 





POLITICAL TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


COME IN, MISTER GOL’BUG. 
Little Mister Gol’bug, 

Fallin’ right in line ; 
Comin’ ter de meetin’-house, 

An’ ready fer tojine! 


Come in, Mister Gol’bug, 
Meetin’ open soon ; 

When dey line de hymn out 
Help along de tune! 


Preacher in de pulpit : 
“Glad to see you dar! 
Come in, Mister Gol’bug— 
Lead us all in pra’r!” 
— The Constitution, Atianta. 
THE effects of continued high temperature can be seen in the following 
brought home by a youthful scion of the house of Nickerdown: 
“The betting on Bryan is five to one.” 
“ How is that?” 
“A man in a hotel vestibule offered to bet $5,000 to $1,000 that Bryan 
would be elected. And the elevator boy took him up at once.”—American 
4sraelite, 


AS we understand it, Tom Watson has been crucified on the **double 
cross’ of gold.—7he 7imes-Herald, Chicago. 


THE silver-men claim that the silent vote is with them, This is absurd. 
Who ever heard of asilver-man's being silent ?— 7he Courier Journal, Louis- 
ville. 


FROM a close reading of Altgeld’s speech we glean the information that 
the chief issue of the campaign is Altgeldism.— 7he North American, Phila- 
delphia. 


COL. ‘* BoB” INGERSOLL, who is now on the stump in Illinois, thinks that 
Bryan is honest, but that, after all, he is nothing but an orator.—7he Re- 
publican, Springfield. 

PESSIMISM. 


‘““WHEAT'S purty high,” said the postmaster. 

“ I’ve noticed it,” replied Farmer Corntossel. 
“It’s quite er s’prise.” 

“ Not ter me.” 

“ You mean ter say you thought ’twas goin’ up?” 
“Yep.” 

‘“*Whut made ye?” 

“IT didn’t raise none.”— Zhe Star, Washington. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A PLEA FOR FREEDOM FOR AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTS. 


R. JOHN BEVERLEY ROBINSON hasan article in The 
Architectural Record (September 30) on “ Authority in 
Architectural Design,” which is of much more general interest 
than either its title or the publication in which it appears would 
suggest. It is, of course, specially important and suggestive to 
the author’s professional brethren, but, as the following conden- 
sation and extracts show, it contains much which the educated 
public may profitably consider. 


Mr. Robinson begins by pointing out that the extraordinary 
architectural activity which is so notable a feature of the time, 
and the increasing interest in the work of the architect, have 
developed an ever-encroaching spirit of restriction which, he 
argues, is inimical to the proper evolution of the greatest of the 
arts. Restriction isincreasing, not merely outside the profession, 
as in “statutes enacted or demanded,” and building laws, “ which 
are, ninety-nine hundredths of them, politicians’ tools for party 
aggrandizement ;” but within the profession itself, where an ever- 
increasing deference is demanded to“certain ideas expressed with 
the boldness of authority, and tending always to the use of legal 
force to maintain them.” Chief among the former phenomena 
are the laws limiting the height of buildings, and to regulate 
their height by that of adjoining buildings so as to secure a uni- 
form height of all buildings in a street; and “the bill to give 
politicians the power to prevent architects from practising at all, 
based, I presume, upon the well-known ignorance, incompetence, 
and dishonesty of architects, and the intelligence and incontami- 
nability of politicians.” To these restrictive “authorities” Mr. 
Robinson adds various art commissions “that it is proposed to 
establish, that in some cases have been established, perhaps, 
without legal power, yet claiming to be the voice of alleged 
authority, and ready at the earliest opportunity to enforce their 
views by law.” 

This curious development is traced to two causes: (1) a gen- 
eral cause, the “general reactionary tendency observable in this 
country to forsake the ideas of the founders of the Republic, that 
government should be reduced to a minimum ;” and to make the 
acts of every individual, howsoever “clearly non-aggressive, sub- 
ject to the censorship of the modzle vulgus,;” and (2) a special 
cause, “the growing number of those who obtain their education 
in Europe; who, carried away by the grace and charm of the 
older civilization, admirably and laudably wish their friends to 
share their pleasure ;” but who “would erect in a moment here 
what a thousand years has there slowly ripened; would build for 
us a dreamland” with such “sticks and canvas and paint” as may 
be obtainable, and who “would construct for us thankless ones a 
diadem with Dutch foil and quartz sparks, a sunset with lanterns 
and colored glass.” 

This specific cause induces a trenchant statement of some plain 
truths. This “ Europeanizing school” who are “true and sincere 
lovers of the worthy, the beautiful, the refined,” say truly, “that 
American architecture is for the most part barbarous. They 
show, and it is undeniable, that our public works of art, statues, 
and parks, are mostly monstrous.” Mr. Robinson conclusively 
shows, however, supporting his argument by extracts from 
French critics, that the architectural authorities in Europe award 
high praise to the very things in American architecture which the 
American “authorities,” both legal and self-constituted, restrict 
and denounce. “Our high buildings, which Continentalizers 
want to suppress by law, are picked out by actual, live Parisian 
critics as one of our few virtues. Our interiors, altho not distin- 
guished by those marks of a clear intellect in design, pilasters and 
pediments transplanted from exteriors, are yet again praised for 
the embodied spirit, the highest praise for any design. All 
through it is for our breaking away from precedent, our direct 
shooting at new targets, that we are applauded, and we begin to 
think that our crudity may be but the crudity of boyishness, as 
becomes our youth, that recklessness and vigor and frankness 
and courage and everything most removed from grandmotherli- 
ness may be a better foundation for the coming manhood than the 
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powders and perukes, the cocked hats and dancing-masters- 
graces of Versailles.” 


Mr. Robinson’s remedy for the evils of legal and professional 
restraint is to be found in his concluding paragraph which we 
here give: 


“An Institute of Architecture in New York, drawing its mem- 
bership, not from a licensed and ticketed assortment of its own 
graduates, but from the brilliant spirits that it might gather from 
within or from without, such an institute broadly conducted, 
might add refinement to progress and could do little damage to 
originality. Such an institute might well become, and might well 
deserve to become, a model for all future schools, establishing its 
classes, its prizes, its medals, as worthy goals for the pupils of 
the architectural schools throughout the country. For such an 
institute, abjuring the ways of politicians, preaching eclecticism 
rather than chauvinism in design, catholicity rather than provin- 
cialism in sentiment, there could be none surely but admirers and 
well-wishers everywhere.” 





PURPOSE IN ART ONCE MORE. 


ISS HARRIET MONROE, who, since leaping into fame 
with her World’s Fair prize epic, has kept herself to her- 
self rather more than an expectant public relishes, appears in 
The North American Review (October) with a brief but ex- 
tremely well-put dissertation on a well-worn theme. Mr. Grant 
Allen’s article (see Lirerary Dicest, August 29) on novels with- 
out a purpose calls forth Miss Monroe’s views. If she says noth- 
ing particularly new she at least adds a clarifying element to a 
somewhat muddled discussion. We quote her article in full: 


“Mr. Grant Allen has heard so many voices attacking ‘the 
novel with a purpose,’ and, in particular, his own last novel asa 
violent outbreak of an irrepressible purpose, that it is no wonder 
a gentleman of argumentative and scientific temperament should 
be moved to retort upon his critics. ‘The novel without a pur- 
pose’ is, on the contrary, according to him, the crime against art, 
and he proves it by many doughty instances, from Homer to 
Sarah Grand, each one warranted to knock down at asingle blow. 

“But is it not all awar of words, which must settle the question 
between tweedle-dee and tweedle-dum at the cost of many raw 
throats and deafened ears? And when it is all over, the world 
will shake its wise old head and wonder what it was all about. 
Unquestionably all art has a purpose, which may be broadly de- 
fined as the presentation of truth in the form of beauty. Art is 
great and enduring in direct proportion to the universality of the 
truth it expresses and the grace of the form it chooses. If the 
truth transcends time, and the form follows deep immutable in- 
stincts of harmony, the art will endure through all changes of 
custom and accidents of opinion; we shall have Homer forever 
singing the beauty of the physical life, the Gothic cathedrals for- 
ever praying upward, Dante forever disclosing the pilgrimage of 
the soul, Shakespeare forever revealing the relations and contrasts 
of character and circumstance. 

“But it is only at rare intervals that a master appears in whom 
the half-formed thought, the vague desire of an epoch, becomes 
symmetrical and harmonious—a prophet who musically utters the 
hope of the world. In him the purpose, if one may call it so, is 
so vast that one can not trace it; like the creative energy in 
nature, it proves itself only by light and love. In proportion as 
art narrows its motive and its standard from the great universal 
ideals it becomes special and short-lived. If it accepts a purpose 
significant only to a certain people or a certain age, or expresses 
its message in a form of merely temporary or local value, it may 
win great influence at the time, but it can not survive the time. 
That is, it can not survive the time as art, tho it may survive it 
as history. A great deal of the art of the past we cherish, not for 
the delight and inspiration it gives us, the proper function of art, 
but for the knowledge it gives us of ‘peoples and epochs, the 
proper function of history. Even this kind of historical immortal- 
ity is an honor worth striving for, and the utmost that rewards, 
as a rule, reputations great in their day. 

“With an artist of this class the purpose is to present life hon- 
estly as he sees it; and the value of his book or his picture is in 
direct proportion to the largeness of his vision and the fineness of 
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his touch. At the highest, his work is poetic—that is, beautifully 
and significantly true; at the lowest, it is journalistic—that is, 
true to fact, to sense. But in every case, with the authentic 
artist, it is true to the actual proportions of life. It does not twist 
human nature around atheory; it does not summon facts to the 
service of a cause. Its motive must be inherent, unconscious— 
the soul of a living being, not the motive power of a machine. 

“When one can feel in any so-called work of art a purpose 
pushing from without, instead of animating from within, the 
work is a treatise and its author a moralizer. The book may sell 
by the hundred thousand, may hasten the march of events or 
change the course of history; in economics, politics, or morals it 
may accomplish the purpose of its author and bring him both 
power and praise, but it does not belong, even historically, to 
art. Mr. Allen, in enumerating novels with a purpose, has jum- 
bled together the living things and the machines—‘ Jane Eyre’ 
and‘ Robert Elsmere,’ ‘Ghosts’ and ‘The Heavenly Twins.’ Ap- 
parently he does not perceive the fundamental difference between 
them. 

“Thus an artist’s ‘purpose’ has nothing to do with the case. 
The most laudable purpose can not make a picture beautiful nor 
a novel readable. The noble purpose of emancipating the slaves, 
to which ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was dedicated, can not give that 
book the importance in literature which it must always have in 
history. On the other hand, a purpose no more strenuous than 
that of the birds, who sing for very love of life, can not rob 
Burns's lyrics of immortality, nor lessen by one laurel leaf the 
glory of Whistler, the greatest painter of our time. 

“Indeed, nothing is more dangerous to the true artist than a 
special purpose. It enters his mind only to take possession, to 
make him, for the time at least, a man of one idea; to destroy 
the serenity and impartiality necessary to art. At once it distorts 
his vision and narrows his range, so that his service falls from the 
immaculate and infinite beauty to some ism or issue of the day. 
And in falling it fails; for not wings, but hands, must perform 
these heavier labors. 

“One must climb to the highest standpoint to achieve the 
broadest view. No theory, no purpose should beguile the artist 
from his outlook upon the infinite. Let him behold and express; 
there are millions to fight and toil.” 





The Rejection of the McMonnies Statue.—The 
refusal of the Art Commission of Boston to accept the proffered 
gift of The Dancing Bacchante, for the court of the Public 
Library, has aroused some criticism, on the supposition that the 
sole objection to the statue arose from prudishness. The 
Providence /ourna/, in an editorial, explains the matter dif- 
ferently. It says: 


“The objection of the Art Commission in Boston to the accept- 
ance of Mr. McMonnies’s Bacchante is not based upon such nar- 
row and silly grounds as its bad effect upon public morality. In 
the first place, this commission is a body of cultivated men, 
selected for the particular purpose of saving the city by its power 
of veto from the infliction of more tasteless public monuments 
than those it now has. The prurient Puritanism which looks 
upon all art as the work of the devil could not influence such 
men. The charge that they had any objection to the statue on 
the score of morality would never be brought by any one who 
knew them. Mr. Robinson has explained why they acted as they 
did. The statue was rejected ‘because it was not in harmony 
with the other decorations of thecourt.’ That ought to be reason 
enough. Many things which are beautiful are not appropriate in 
certain places. One would hardly hang a Venus by Titian in a 
church or a Madonna by Raffael ina barroom. The inner court 
of the Public Library should be in keeping in every way with its 
dignified and suggestive fagade. ‘There is no reason why statu- 
ary should not be among its attractions, but it should be statuary 
of a more reposeful order than the dancing figure of a Bacchante. 
It need not suggest literature, but there should be nothing in it 
out of tune with the cloistered gravity and calm of a noble build- 
ing devoted to literature.” 


That the statue has merit asa work of art seems to be conceded. 
Mr. Edward Robinson, curator of the Museum of Fine Arts, says 
of it: 
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“The figure is one of the most wonderfully executed pieces of 
statuary in modern art. The pose upon one foot is very remark- 
able. But few attempts to get such an effect have been made in 
the whole history of art; you could count them all on the fingers 
of one hand.” 





THE PERSONAL SIDE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


HE certificate of the death of William Morris gives as the 

immediate cause phthisis. His death was attended with 

no pain, and this fact furnishes a starting-point for a sketch of 

his personal character appearing in 7he Atheneum from the pen 

of Theodore Watts-Dunton, who for nearly a quarter of a century 
enjoyed the friendship of Morris. Says the writer: 


“The thought that Morris's life had ended in the tragedy of 
pain—the thought that he to whom work was sport, and generos- 
ity the highest form of enjoyment, suffered what some men suffer 
in shuffling off the mortal coil—would have been intolerable al- 
most. For among the thousand and one charms of the man, this, 
perhaps, was the chief, that nature had endowed him with an 
enormous capacity of enjoyment, and that circumstance, con- 
spiring with nature, said to him, ‘Enjoy.’ Born in easy circum- 
stances, tho not to the degrading trouble of wealth—cherishing as 
his sweetest possessions a devoted wife and two daughters, each 
of them endowed with intelligence so rare as to understand a 
genius such as his—surrounded by friends, some of whom were 
among the first men of our time, and most of whom were of the 
very salt of the earth—it may be said of him that misfortune, if 
she touched him at all, never struck home. If it is true, as 
Mérimée affirms, that men are hastened to maturity by misfortune, 
who wanted Morris to be mature? Who wanted him to be other 
than the radiant boy of genius that he remained till the years 
had silvered his hair and carved wrinkles on his brow, but left his 
blue-gray eyes as bright as when they first opened on the world? 
Enough for us to think that the man must, indeed, be specially 
beloved by the gods who in his sixty-third year dies young. Old 
age Morris could not have borne with patience. Pain would not 
have developed him into ahero. This beloved man, who must 
have died some day, died when his marvelous powers were at 
their best—and died without pain. The scheme of life and death 
does not seem so much awry, after all. 

“At the last interview but one that ever I had with him—it was 
in the little carpetless room from which so much of his best work 
was turned out—he himself surprised me by leading the conversa- 
tion upon a subject he rarely chose to talk about—the mystery of 
life and death. The conversation ended with these words of his: 
‘I have enjoyed my life—few men more so—and death in any case 
is sure.’” 


Mr. Watts-Dunton dwells at some length upon the excessive 
outlay of energy necessary to the production of Morris's work, 
and which, he thinks, rather than phthisis, ended his life by the 
exhaustion of his vital powers. Warnings on the perils of sucha 
life of tension Morris received with indifference. ‘Look at Glad- 
stone,” he said; “look at those wise owls your chancellors and 
your judges. Don’t they live all the longer for work? It is rust 
that kills men, not work.” Again: ‘For me to rest from work 
means todie.” Mr. Watts-Dunton goeson further to describe the 
poet’s personal characteristics as follows: 


“When not absorbed in some occupation that he loved—and in 
no other would he move—his restlessness was that of a young 
animal. In conversation he could rarely sit still for ten consecu- 
tive minutes, but must needs spring from his seat and walk round 
the room, as if every limb were eager to take part in the talk. 
His boisterous restlessness was the first thing that struck 
strangers. During the period when the famous partnership of 
Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co. was being dissolved I saw him 
very frequently at Queen’s Square, for I took a very active part 
in the arrangement of that matter, and after our interviews at 
Queen Square he and I used often to lunch together at the Cock 
in Fleet Street. He liked asanded floor and quaint old-fashioned 
settles. Moreover, the chops were the finest to be had in London. 

“On the day following our first forgathering at the Cock, I was 
lunching there with another poet—a friend of his—when the 
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waiter, who knew me well said, ‘That was a loudish gent 
a-lunching with you yesterday, sir. I thought once you was 
a-coming to blows.’ Morris had merely been declaiming against 
the Elizabethan dramatists, especially Cyril Tourneur. He 
shouted out, ‘You ought to know better than to claim any merit 
for such work as “The Atheist’s Tragedy ;”’ and wound up with 
the generalization that * the use of blank verse as a poetic medium 
ought to be stopped by Act of Parliament for at least two genera- 
tions.” On another occasion, when Middleton (another fine 
spirit, who ‘should have died hereafter’) and I were staying with 
him at Kelmscott Manor, the passionate emphasis with which he 
declared that the curse of mankind was civilization, and that Aus- 
tralia ought to have been left to the blacks, New Zealand to the 
Maoris, and South Africa to the Kaffirs, startled even Middleton, 
who knew him so well. 

“It was this boisterous energy and infinite enjoyment of life 
which made it so difficult for people on meeting him for the first 
time to associate him with the sweet sadness of ‘The Earthly 
Paradise.’ How could a man of such exuberant animal spirits as 
Morris—so hearty, so noisy often, and often so humorous—have 
written those lovely poems, whose only fault was an occasional 
languor and a lack of humor often commented on when the critic 
compares him with Chaucer? This subject of Chaucer’s humor 
and Morris’s lack of it demands, however, a special word even in 
so brief and hasty a notice as this. No man of our time—not 
even Rossetti—had a finer appreciation of humor than Morris, as 
is well known to those who heard him read aloud the famous 
‘Rainbow Scene’ in ‘Silas Marner’ and certain passages in 
Charles Dickens’s novels. These readings were as fine as Ros- 
setti’s recitations of ‘Jim Bludso’ and other specimens of Yankee 
humor. And yet it is a common remark, and one that can not be 
gainsaid, that there is no spark of humor in the published poems 
of either of these two friends. Did it never occur to any critic to 
ask whether the anomaly was not explicable by some theory of 
poetic art that they held in common? It is no disparagement to 
say of Morris that when he began to write poetry the influence of 
Rossetti’s canons of criticism upon him was enormous, notwith- 
standing the influence upon him of Browning’s dramatic methods. 
But while Rossetti’s admiration of Browning was very strong, it 
was a canon of his criticism that humor was, if not out of place in 
poetry, a disturbing element of it.” 


Morris, we are further told in this connection, could and did 
write humorous poetry, but he would not publish it. 

The following narrative is given of the writer’s first meeting 
with Morris at Rossetti’s home: 


“When Rossetti introduced me, the manager [Morris] greeted 
him with a‘H’m! I thought you werealone.’ This did not seem 
promising. Morris at that time was as proverbial for his exclu- 
siveness as he afterward became for his expansiveness. 

“Rossetti, however, was irresistible to everybody, and espe- 
cially to Morris, who saw that he was expected to be agreeable to 
me, and most agreeable he was, tho for at least an hour I could 
still see the shy look in the corner of his eyes. He invited me to 
join the fishing, which I did. Finding every faculty of Morris’s 
mind and every nerve in his body occupied with one subject, fish- 
ing, I (coached by Rossetti, who warned me not to talk about 
‘The Defence of Guenevere’ ) talked about nothing but the bream, 
roach, dace, and gudgeon I used to catch as a boy in the Ouse, 
and the baits that used to tempt the victims to theirdoom. Not 
one word passed Morris's lips, as far as I remember at this dis- 
tance of time, which had not some relation to fish and baits. He 
had come from London for a few hours’ fishing, and all the other 
interests which as soon as he got back to Queen’s Square would 
be absorbing him were forgotten. Instead of watching my float, 
I could not help watching his face with an amused interest at its 
absorbed expression, which after a while he began to notice, and 
the following little dialog ensued, which I remember as tho it 
took place yesterday : 

“*How old were you when you used to fish in the Ouse?’ 

“*Oh, all sorts of ages; it was at all sorts of times, you know.’ 

“*Well, how young, then?’ 

“*Say ten or twelve.’ 

“*When you got a bite at ten or twelve, did you get as inter- 
ested, as excited, as I get when I see my float bob.” 

oe No. ’ 
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“The way in which he said, ‘1 thought not,’ conveyed a world 
of disparagement of me as a man who could care to gaze upon a 
brother angler instead of upon his own float.” 





THE RELATION OF MUSIC TO SPEECH. 


N an interesting article in the Revista Musical Jtaliana 
(Turin, Italy), Maurice Griveau discusses a problem of 
whose very existence, he says, many musical people are ignorant; 
namely, why is it that a mere series of sounds can constitute 
something analogous to a logical succession of ideas—something 
that can be followed with pleasure by the hour? The answer he 
finds in an analogy between music and language, which, as he 
puts it, is curious and instructive. Says M. Griveau: 


“This problem is transcendental in its nature, and curiously 
enough many musicians do not even see that it exists. We hear 
played, or play, Beethoven’s symphonies or his sonatas, and we 
find them sublime; but we also find this very natural. We do 
not ask ourselves by what mysterious compromise a series of 
sounds, emitted by such and such instruments in a given order, 
following such a rhythm, such a measure, can constitute some- 
thing that is not purely ‘decorative’ and far surpasses in interest 
that aroused by a mere skilful combination. ‘That an emotion 
may be aroused by sound alone, may of course be conceived; the 
quality of the voice . . . is eloquent of itself; it explains itself 
without explanations. . . . But why is it that we hear a long 
piece, . . . perhaps an entire symphony, without a revolt of the 
intellect against a discourse, so to speak, deprived of ideas, and 
evoking no precise mental image? Why is it, indeed, that we not 
only do not revolt but follow the piece with interest—nay, even 
with passion? Neither the feelings alone nor the imagination 
alone is concerned; even the reason is satisfied. And it is just 
this fact, that we find, or seek to find, a /ogzc in a train of sounds 
unaccompanied by ideas, which constitutes the problem of music. 

“If this feeling manifested by an audience at hearing works 
like these [those of Beethoven] was an affair of the ear alone, or 
of the nervous system, there would be no mystery in it all; this 
problem of music, which we are discussing, would not even be 
propounded, or at least it would be a purely physiological prob- 
lem. To be sure, physiology has something to do with musical 
pleasure—it has even a great deal to do with it. But there is 
something more. The most detestable music makes the nerves 
tingle like the best, and the music of a hand-organ sometimes 
makes one wish to cry, as if it were the funeral march from the 
‘Heroic’ symphony. There is then in music physiological and 
mental sensibility ; the former arises from a responsiveness of the 
nervous system to certain qualities of sounds, while to evoke the 
latter there must be a train of images or logical ideas. ‘The one 
is set going at once by the materials of the art; the other, slower, 
is moved by the way in which these materials are put together— 
by the psychical side of the art. 

“The problem, then, has been stated, and any audience, by its 
behavior at a concert, will confirm the distinction that we have 
sought to establish. Those who are unintellectual are only put 
to sleep by Beethoven’s music—these philosophic poems all satu- 
rated with emotion. So, too, with the polyphony of the Wagner 
dramas, so profound and so purely psychical. On the contrary 
those who have been raised by education and taste to the level of 
those great minds, are moved to the depths of their hearts, and 
of their minds, too.” 


Taking up now,the solution of the problem, M. Griveau asserts 
that it must be approached through the analogy that music bears 
to language. That there is a certain relation between the two is 
shown by the closeness with which they approach in poetry on 
the one hand and in the chant or the operatic recitative on the 
other. Spencer even asserts that music had its origin in the 


desire to modulate agreeably the spoken word. M. Griveau goes. 
on: 


“But an analogy is not an identity. If music is a language, it 
is, we must confess, a language very different from that which 
we speak and write daily. It tells nothing exactly, points out no 
object, no being. Bycompensation it extends our comprehension 
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far beyond the circle of daily ideas; by its mysterious inflections 
it at the same time leads us on and binds us. In any case it op- 
portunely saves us from the commonplace. 

“Thus is the method pointed out to him who would penetrate 
this mystery. We must find first common points and then points 
of difference, between music and words—between rational speech 
and the language of the feelings. What is obscure and sibylline 
in the one is illuminated by the lucidity of the other. The lan- 
guage of oratory, in fact, is superior to melodic discourse in 
clearness, while it is far below it in point of depth. Joubert has 
well said: ‘Clear ideas do to talk about, but it is the vague ideas 
that guide our lives.’ We may add that they guide music also.” 


In what follows M. Griveau carries out very fully the parallel- 
ism between music and language that he has here indicated—so 
fully that we can only indicate his main points. In the repetition 
of a musical phrase, group, or single note he sees something 
analogous to the monosyllabism of primitive languages; in the 
answering of one phrase by another, a likeness to grammatical 
antecedent and consequent. The old masters, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, he says, are in their music continyally saying, “ /f 
(something takes place) ... this other thing (will follow).” 
The sole single words of music, he says, are interjections, or 
correspond to the interjections of spoken language. Forinstance, 
the trio in Beethoven’s 14th sonata is, he says, nothing but “a 
developed ‘alas,’ in all tones, running through all harmonies, but 
persistent in its distress.” 
length, the author shows that altho the interjection is the sole 
musical word, yet the other parts of speech may in a certain 


After developing this idea at some 


fashion be musically reproduced; for instance, the verb denotes 
action, and action may certainly be indicated musically. As he 
expresses it: 


“If music can represent vocally only those verbs that them- 
selves express a sonorous act, it can translate graphically on 
totally ideal lines the verbs of gesture and attitude. The whis- 
tling of the wind, the rattle of hail, the roll of thunder . . . form 
a bridge between the grammarian’s verb and the musician’s 
motif. It is not thus with the graphical image; . . . the mind 
proceeds in this case in the manner of the scientists when they 
form a continuous curve from successive minute straight lines.” 


Altogether M. Griveau’s parallel is an ingenious and interest- 
ing one, and well worth the study of all those who are interested 
in the psychological side of music.— 7rans/lated for Tue LiTER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





STEVENSON AS A POET. 


F Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Songs of Travel,” E. Purcell, 
writing in 7e Academy (London), says, “ were they anony- 
mous, it is doubtful how far they would emerge from the crowd 


of modern verse.” He continues with the following remarks on 


modern verse in general, and Stevenson in particular : 


“With all their flashes of originality, they [‘Songs of Travel’] 
share some common features of the popular school. And that 
school is so large and so productive. Every year there is a con- 
siderable output of really good second-rate poetry; most of it 
very much alike. Every year, by elaboration of previous models, 
the thought becomes more advanced and subtle, the phrasing 
more ingenious, more cunning, more fantastic. But this progress 
is dearly purchased by the almost universal decline in lucidity. 
The modern poem is unconsciously or wilfully obscure. Its 
startling, far-fetched ideas are flung together without much visi- 
ble connection; its grammar is involved; its constructions are a 
tesselation of license and exceptions to rule; it succeeds, if read- 
ers can not make out what it is all about; if they fall to dispute 
over its meaning, it triumphs. Our modern poet flatters himself 
that his obscurity is Elizabethan. Possibly it is, but it is none 
the better for that. The Elizabethans had more to say than they 
knew how tosay. They could flash out in passages of unrivaled 
beauty, majesty, and force; but they lacked the power of contin- 
uous, unfailing lucidity. The language was young; it required 
another century of experiment and practise. In our day there is 
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This charge against modern bards of wilful obscurity applies, 
however, the critic admits on second thought, not to all of 
Stevenson’s songs, but only to some of the shorter lyrics occurring 
early in the volume. 


“That he [Stevenson] possessed the imagination and flame of 
the poet is clearly shown in certain of his more fantastic stories. 
But can we deny that he instinctively followed his destined path 
—that poetry would have been for him an imperfect vehicle? 
Given the most assiduous practise} added to Mr. Swinburne’s 
marvelous gift of rime and measure, verse-making must always 
be too slow and unelastic a process for an artist like Stevenson, 
so rapid, so spontaneous, so changeful, so delicate, and at times 
so evanescent in his play of mind. 
which must here remain unsaid, I should be loath to claim for 
him a place among the British poets, and should rest contented to 
regard his verses as the mere exercises and excursions: of his 
As such they fully merit the respect which they are sure 


leisure. 
to receive. 


“Their most marked feature, as might be expected, is the occa- 
sional occurrence of superb phrases—phrases so felicitous, so 
powerful, so original, so startling and unexpected as to reduce 
the context to comparative tameness. 
headed by numbers) : 


In each stanza the first two lines are almost blotted out by the 
Again, in vii. : 


second two. 


Here the first and last pairs of lines seem but a frame for the four 
strong lines they enclose.” 


WHEN 


vices. 
alone.” 


STEDMAN ‘is quoted as follows in The 7ridune, on “ Trilby”’: 
great charm of ‘Trilby’ is its youthful freedom. 
of us who are growing old something that was once ours, but which we 
have lost forever. 
Maurier was not writing history. He was an idealist.” 


Has Julian Hawthorne joined the degenerates? 
(Boston) thinks that he has, and thinks so very decidedly. Reviewing his 
new work ‘Love is a Spirit,”’ it says: 
morbid, erotic, and disgusting to any sane and healthy organization... . 
We feel as if it were a book more potent for evil than any published in 
many a long day, and the fact that there is a certain amount of skill and a 
power in Mr. Hawthorne’s handling of the subject makes it more danger- 3 
Our utmost shall be done to warn the public of such fiction as this, | 
all the more dangerous because it glitters with the luster of an honored 
It should be stamped on like a viper.” 4 


ous. 


name, 


IN the introduction to the complete edition of his works soon to be pub- 
lished, J. M. Barrie says: 
beforehand as clearly as tho it were a railway journal, and adhere through- 
out to their original design—they draw up what playwrights call a sce- 
nario—but I was never one of those. 
in looking for the best road in the map, and mark it with red ink; but at iF 
the first by-path off my characters go. 


road!’ 


DIGEST. 


no thought which a great poet could not convey with perfect pre- 
cision if he trfed.” 


Du Maurier made an engagement with Harper Brothers to 
contribute a full-page drawing each month, he received a protest from 
Punch, whose officials thought themselves exclusively entitled to his ser- 
His reply was as follows: 


‘We prefer this way,’ they reply. 
people in a book,’ I shout, ‘ and it is my book, and I can do what I like 
with you, so come back!’ 
plodding after them,”’ 
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Mr. Purcell continues: 


For this and other reasons, 


Thus in ii. (the poems are 


The untented Cosmos my abode, 
I pass, a wilful stranger : 

My mistress still the open road 
And the bright eyes of danger. 


Come ill or well, the cross, the crown, 
The rainbow or the thunder, 

I fling my soul and body down 
For God to plow them under. 


I thrilled to feel her influence near, 
I struck my flag at sight : 

Her starry silence smote my ear 
Like sudden drums at night. 


I ran as, at the cannon’s roar, 
The troops the ramparts man— 

As inthe holy house of yore 
The willing Eli ran, 





NOTES. } 


‘* Dear —--: Men can not live by Punch 


“The 
It brings back to those 
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Of course, there were impossibilities in it, but Du 


The Literary World 5 


“From cover to cover this book is 


“There are writers who can plan out their story 4 


I spend a great deal of time, indeed, 


‘Come back,’ I cry, ‘ you are off the Pe 
I try bullying. ‘ You are only r 





But they seldom come, and it ends with my 
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SCIENCE. 


HYPNOTISM AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


T is suggested by Dr. R. Osgood Mason in an article in 7he 
North American Review (October), entitled ‘“ Educational 
Uses of Hypnotism,” that we may in time come to use hypnotism 
as a method of training the mind, especially of reclaiming the 
vicious. After recounting some of the well-known phenomena 
of the hypnotic state, Dr. Mason goes on to say: 


“Of these psychic phenomena, that which most nearly concerns 
our present purpose is the increased power of suggestion, as 
shown by the facility with which the hypnotized subject may be 
influenced, and the wonderful effect, physical, mental, and moral, 
which suggestion properly applied in the hypnotic condition is 
able to produce. 

“As examples of the physical effects which it is possible to 
produce by suggestion, the following may be mentioned: The 
rate of the pulse may be increased or diminished ; contraction or 
relaxation of certain muscles may be produced; paralysis of a 
specified limb may be caused, or it may be cured when it already 
exists; an ordinary postage-stamp applied to the skin may pro- 
duce a blister; a piece of cold metal, as, for instance, a key, ap- 
plied to the skin, may produce a raised figure of the same shape, 
red from congestion of the capillary vessels, or it may be made 
to appear as a blister; red or bleeding points upon the hands or 
feet or side may be produced, all by suggestion alone or a touch 
accompanied by suggestion. Such are some of the physical 
effects which may in some specially susceptible patients be pro- 
duced by suggestion while in the hypnotic condition. 

“If such physical effects are possible, it may easily be believed 
that mental and moral effects may also be induced—and such is 
the fact. Here, then, we come directly upon the boundaries of 
our present subject, namely, the educational element in hyp- 
notism; for, if mental and moral effects in the direction of im- 
provement can be produced and made permanent, we have taken 
a long step in a true educational process.” 


As an example of what has already been accomplished in this 
line, against what were apparently the greatest obstacles to suc- 
cess, Dr. Mason tells the story of a criminal lunatic, a woman 
who had reached the lowest depths of degradation, who in 1884 
was taken in hand by the physicians at the Salpetriére Hospital, 
Pairs. By hypnotism and suggestion they got her under control, 


and caused her to change utterly her character and demeanor, the 
| alteration being for all practical purposes permanent. Twoyears 


later she became a useful hospital nurse. We are told that this 
case can be paralleled by many others, and the facts thus ad- 
duced led Dr. Mason be believe that hypnotism may be specially 
useful in training a particular class of criminals. Says he: 


“The class to which I would especially call attention is the one 
embracing mental deficiencies, evil habits, and vicious tendencies, 
exhibited especially in childhood and youth. Under the head of 
mental deficiencies may be mentioned dulness of perception, im- 
perfect power of attention, deficient memory, and general inapti- 
tude for acquiring knowledge; under evil habits may be men- 
tioned personal uncleanliness, biting the nails, idleness, cowardice, 
the tobacco, opium, or alcohol habit; and under vicious tenden- 
cies, lying, unconscious misrepresentation, kleptomania, needless 
cruelty, and moral perversity.” 


To the objection that not every one can be brought into the 
hypnotic state he replies as follows: 


“Perhaps only one in ten of those applying for treatment are 
good hypnotic subjects and can be influenced in this compara- 
tively easy manner. What of the other nine—can they have no 
assistance? On the contrary, nearly every one of them can be 
brought into the hypnotic condition to a greater or less degree— 
usually into a condition of reverie or light sleep, in which the 
usual self is passive and the subliminal self may be more or less 
perfectly reached and influenced. These are the more difficult 
cases—less striking and less satisfactory to both patient and phy- 
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sician; nevertheless, they are cases in which perseverance can 
accomplish a great deal, and is almost sure of achieving success. 
“Putting the patient into the best hypnotic condition possible, 
the suggestions are quietly and earnestly made and repeated; he 
is then aroused; he has been quieted and peculiarly rested; he 
thinks he has heard what has been said to him, but very likely 
is unable to repeat it. The treatment is repeated at short inter- 
vals for a few days or weeks, and all concerned are gratified to 
find the desired result secured. It is in this manner, by frequent 
repetition, that the educational effect of hypnotic suggestion is 
obtained, whether in the deep sleep or light hypnotic condition. 
An imperfect memory to be stimulated, a kleptomaniac to be re- 
strained, oracase of habitual lying to be influenced, and a mental 
force and moral sentiment induced, these are matters requir- 
ing tact, labor, and patience; but much can be accomplished.” 





SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE NANSEN 
EXPEDITION. 


Figen Nansen did not find the Pole, he has added so largely 

to our stock of knowledge by his expedition that he would 
deserve to be placed in the very front rank of Arctic explorers by 
his most recent achievement, even if his previous record had not 
already entitled him to such a distinction. The scientific results 
of the /yam expedition, so far as they can be laid down at pres- 
ent, are thus summarized by J. W. Gregory in Natural Science 
(October), in an article on “The Arctic Work of 1896.” Says 
Mr. Gregory : 


“In the first place, there is no doubt now that the area round 
the North Pole is a deep ocean basin. In a remarkable lecture 
delivered to the Geographical Society in 1894, Professor Lapworth 
predicted, from geological considerations, that this would be 
found to be the case. As the orthodox view represented the 
Arctic Ocean as a shallow-water area studded with islands and 
archipelagoes, the correction of this error is of great importance 
in geography, meteorology, and geology. The depths proved by 
the “ram show that the great depression west of Spitzbergen is 
not a basin surrounded by shallow sea, but is widely open to the 
North, where it spreads over the polar area. The depth of this 
ocean renders it improbable that many islands will be found in it. 
It has been confidently asserted that there must be land to the 
north of Spitzbergen, as birds are seen flying northward from it. 
The voyage of the /ram has, however, shown that there is no 
land in the position expected, and once’ again we are taught that 
birds make mistakes as well as other animals. Another bogey 
from which Nansen has relieved us is that the whole of the cen- 
tral Arctic Sea is full of ice of immense thickness and great age. 
He found that, except for local heaps and hummocks, it 1s only 
about thirty feet thick, and thus the great ‘paleocrystic ice’ and 
floe-bergs of northwestern Greenland are proved to be excep- 
tional. After this discovery, geology will no longer be burdened 
with the incubus of a recent Polar ice-cap. Another interesting 
geological contribution is Nansen’s collection of Jurassic fossils 
in northern Franz-Josef Land. 

“In regard to the transpolar current, it seems very doubtful 
whether Dr. Nansen’s theory be true... . The idea that a 
steady current flows across the Pole from northwestern Siberia 
receives little support; the /vam drifted in accordance with the 
prevailing winds; when the wind reversed its direction the -ram 
floated backward. It was the winds and not an ocean current 
that carried it on its course. 

“It is, no doubt, true that ocean currents are due to the wind, 
and that, if the prevailing winds blow from the New Siberia 
islands to the Pole, and thence southward into the North Atlantic, 
there will be a drift of water in the same direction. But this, in 
an open ocean such as the Arctic, would simply mean a super- 
ficial, variable drift, and not a true ocean current. 

“It is important to notice that the “vam floated northward in 
the winter and spring, and southward in the summer; this is 
exactly the opposite of what many of Dr. Nansen’s critics pre- 
dicted. They explained the northward drift of the ice off the 
Siberian coast as due to its being forced back by the discharge of 
the great rivers; in that case the northward movement ought to 
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have been at its greatest in the early summer, and to have stopped 
in the winter. 

“In spite of the poverty of the Arctic sea, and Nansen’s short 
journey on land, naturalists will await with impatience the de- 
tailed account of the results of his expedition. These will no 
doubt be found to repay the magnificent patience and courage of 
Dr. Nansen and his colleagues. His march with Johansen must 
certainly be reckoned as one of the most daring feats in the 
annals of Arctic travel; but its courage was far exceeded by the 
reckless hardihood with which, instead of returning to the /ram 
(as the explorers could, no doubt, have done, had they arranged 
to do so), they set off for Spitzbergen, a journey of ten times the 
length. Such a feat was only possible to men 
skilful with kayak and ski, who knew how to 
live on the feeble resources of an Arctic island. 
For daring and neatness of execution, the Nan- 
sen expedition is probably unrivaled in Arctic 
history, while, to find a parallel for the extent 
of new area traversed and richness in results, 
we have to go back to the days of Franklin and 
Parry.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE 
INVISIBLE. 
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seen by examination of the accompanying photographs; the 
changes may be very rapid, as is-shown by photographs 1 and 2, 
which were taken at an interval of twelve minutes. We see, be- 
sides, that the corona is incessantly disturbed by cyclones. 

“One photograph presents the extraordinary feature of repro- 
ducing the image of a fall of meteorites on the-sun, following 
parabolic paths. 

“On another photograph, cyclones, formed in the upper coro- 
nal layers, disturb the solar corona in a surprising fashion (Fig. 
3). Finally, a proof taken on July 12, 1896, which we can not 
reproduce here, shows the passage of a comet before the sun. 
The head and the coma, beyond the disk, are projected on the 





ARIOUS experiments on photography by 
dark radiation that preceded the cele- 
brated discovery of the Réntgen rays, have from 
time to time been mentioned in these columns. 
Among the most noteworthy of these have been 
the experiments of Zenger, a Swiss physicist. 
Attention having been newly directed to these 
by the interest recently aroused in the whole 





subject, they are described at length in Za 














Nature by M. Charles de Villedeuil, part of Ty 
whose article we translate below. The most in- 

teresting part of Zenger’s work is that which relates to the pho- 
tography of the sun's corona in broad daylight, a result which 
would probably not be fully accepted by the best authorities on 
solar physics. altho his method does not involve the acceptance 
of facts hitherto unknown to physicists, as did that of Mr. Packer, 


recently described in Tue Literary Dicrest. Altogether, these 


experiments, tho not as fully known as they should be, are full 


of interest. Says M. de Villedeuil : 


“In 1879 M. Zenger showed that it was possible to obtain the 
image of the solar protuberances and corona by making use of 
lenses of very short focus and of using chlorophyllated collodion ; 
that is, of emulsion of collodion to which has been added a con- 
centrated ten-per-cent. etheric solution of chlorophyl [the green 
coloring matter of leaves]. Admiral Mouches has shown to the 
Academy of Sciences an image of the sun obtained by this process, 
in which the enlargement has been carried to the third degree. 

“It is the intervention of the very powerful red fluorescence of 
the chlorophyl that produces the images of this almost invisible 
phenomenon. It is then proved that the two agents of invisible 
photography are, first, as powerful an intensity as possible in the 
image, and, second, the action of the invisible ultra-violet rays that 
produce more especially the red fluorescence of chlorophy]. 

“On the other hand, the sensitive layer can respond only to the 
action of such of the rays of the spectrum as are absorbed by it. 
Now, as chlorophyl absorbs rays belonging to all parts of the 
spectrum, from the red to the ultra-violet, it lends itself to these 
experiments admirably. 

“But there is not absorption of quite all the radiations, and to 
fill the vacancies it has been found that an ethereal solution of 
nitrate of uranium completes the absorption. Thus an emulsion 
of collodion with solutions of chlorophyl and uranium nitrate 
enables us to obtain the entire spectrum from red to violet. 

“By applying this perfected emulsion to the photography of the 
invisible M. Zenger has been able to obtain, whenever the sky 
has been clear enough, a photograph of the sun surrounded by 
the corona and its protuberances all around the edge of its disk. 

“The aspect of this corona is essentially variable, as may be 


2, 3.— CHANGES OF FORM OF THE SUN’S CORONA AND THE SOLAR PROTUBERANCES., 
» 5; 6.—DIFFERENT VIEWS OF THE SOLAR PROTUBERANCES. 


corona; the tail, about go’ long, can be distinguished even on the 
sun’s disk. 

“We may, then, by means of photography, observe the solar 
corona and protuberances every day in clear weather, which is 
not possible by ordinary processes except during an eclipse. But 
because of the necessity of using lenses of short focus, it is a good 
plan to enlarge the pictures five to ten times in order to make the 
details stand out more clearly. 

“M. Zenger showed in 1884 that landscapes can be photographed 
in the darkest night, without light from the sky or the moon, with 
the aid of the fluorescence of uranium salts, with gelatinobromid 
of silver plates sensitized with eosin or erythrosin for the yellow 
or reddish-yellow rays. 

“In 1884 and 1892 he photographed Mont Blanc at midnight, 
under a cloudy sky, across an air space of 78 kilometers [48 miles] 
extending from the mountain to the Beau-Rivage Hotel at 
Geneva, where he tried the experiment. All the details of rocks 
and glaciers appear clearly in this picture. 

“M. Zenger submitted these photographs to the Academy of 
Science, yet this new method of photography of the invisible did 
not attract great notice. 

“It was not till 1896, after the experiments of Réntgen, that 
numerous experiments began to be made in the photography of 
invisible objects, but as M. Zenger has shown in two notes pub- 
lished in the Compies Rendus of the Academy of Sciences in 
1896, the explanation usually given of the silhouette pictures is 
erroneous, for Lord Kelvin has been able to find no trace of the 
alleged longitudinal waves of the ether. All that can be proved 
is that there is a development of fluorescence under the action of 
the electric radiation, and that this [fluorescent] light acts on the 
sensitive layer, as has been found by Dewar in Manchester and 
Becquerel in Paris. This is also the result to which M. Zenger 
has been led.” 


M. Zenger, we are told, holds also that the experiments that 
seem to show that the X rays can not be refracted are erroneous. 
Says M. de Villedeuil : 


“In fact, what passes through the prism is only electricity, 
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which can not be refracted, while the ultra-violet rays are ab- 
sorbed by the mass of glass. What traverses the prism, without 
appreciable deviation, are lines of electric force, which, striking 
the screen covered with platinocyanid of barium, produce fluores- 
cence there. ... 

“The conclusion of M. Zenger is that in Réntgen’s experiments 
electricity plays no other part than that of an intense source of 
ultra-violet rays."— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





THE GREAT SWISS-AMERICAN NATURALIST. 


T is twenty-three years since Louis Agassiz died, and in that 
time many biographies of the great naturalist have appeared. 
Jules Marcou, his latest biographer, was his friend for thirty 
years, and since his death has been collecting material for a fuller 
and more accurate life than it has been possible to write hereto- 
fore. He has endeavored to steer safely between the Scylla of 
undue eulogy and the Charybdis of unjust stricture; and tho he 
may have failed to give to the world a literary masterpiece, he 
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LOUIS AGASSIZ. 











has certainly made a very valuable and interesting contribution 
to our knowledge of one who was looked upon for years, altho a 
Swiss by birth, as the first of American scientific men. Agassiz 
was born in 1807in the parish of Motier, canton of Frioburg, 
Switzerland, the fifth child of the Protestant pastor of that place. 
The bent of the boy toward his lifework, both in natural history 
and as a teacher, showed itself early. Says M. Marcou: 


“Louis was by far the best pupil of his father; for not only did 
he learn from him the elements, and lay an excellent foundation 
for his future education, but he caught from him the method of 
teaching, which was based entirely on the interest he always 
tried to awaken among his pupils in the subject of study. There 
is no doubt this was a family inheritance, and that it developed 
and attained its maximum with Louis. It may be said that 
Louis Agassiz was born with a pure passion for teaching, as truly 
as that he was born a naturalist. As we shall see he remained a 
teacher until the end of his life, changing his subjects of studies 
quite often, and showing a rather capricious character in many 
ways, except in his unalterable way of teaching. 

“Next to his passion for teaching, but developed before it, was 
his passion for collecting all sorts of objects belonging to natural 
history. As soon as he was able to catch fish, he brought them 
alive and placed them ina great stone basin of the fountain of the 
parsonage. It is the custom in the Canton de Vaud and the 
neighboring Swiss cantons to use bowlders for basins, either to 
receive the water flowing from springs, or to hold the fruit of the 
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vintage when the grapes are brought from the vineyard to be 
pressed and converted into wine. These boulders are generally 
of Alpine granite and are cut into proper shape, great care being 
taken not to break them, but to keep the block one great monolith. 
Such an Alpine boulder was the basin of the Motier parsonage, 
used as a vévéer or aquarium by our young ichthyologist. It is 
not strange that, later in life, Agassiz became such an expert in 
boulders transported by glaciers; and it seems specially appro- 
priate that one of them, transported from the Alps, should be his 
tombstone in America.” 


At the age of fifteen he prepared for a commercial career, but 
his bent was too strong for that, and, circumstances aiding him, 
he was soon ostensibly studying medicine and really natural his- 
tory. Anatomy was one of his favorite early studies, and the 
ironical chronicler might suggest that it was a fondness for cut- 
ting and carving that gave him at Munich University the reputa- 
tion of a successful duellist after the German student fashion. 
His father did not approve of his devotion to natural history. 
Says his biographer : 


“Altho Agassiz came to Munich for the special purpose of ta- 
king the degree of doctor of medicine, his studies soon drifted from 
those of a medical student to those of a true naturalist. This 
change was not made without warnings from his father, who be- 
came alarmed by the rather large expenses incurred by his son, 
and more so by his neglect of his medical studies. But Louis 
Agassiz was born a naturalist, and a naturalist he must be; and, 
notwithstanding all sorts of difficulties, with the help of his 
mother, who always favored his desires, he carried through his 
scheme of seeking a professorship of natural history.” 


Agassiz’s European career before his connection with us was a 
notable one. He became, as he wished, a professor of natural 
history first at the Lyceum at Neuchatel then, after refusing a 
chair at Heidelberg, at the Academy of Neuchatel, founded by 
the King of Prussia especialiy for his benefit. Here he lived and 
worked fourteen years. His first triumph was as a glacialist. 
His celebrated “ Discours de Neuchatel,” is, says Marcou, “the 
starting-point of all that has been written on the ‘Ice Age.’” In 
fact “the idea of an Ice Age was a stroke of genius due to 
Agassiz.” 

“There is no other example of such a rapid rise to great scien- 
tific reputation as Agassiz enjoyed in his thirtieth year. At the 
age of twenty-one, when he was still a student, he laid the 
foundation by his publication in 1828 of Spix’s Brazilian fishes; 
and the first number or ‘livraison’ of his ‘ Fossil Fishes’ attracted 
the attention of naturalists the world over. Everything he pub- 
lished from 1828 to 1837 is remarkable, showing a rare power of 
description and classification, and a facility in handling the most 
difficult problem of natural history, . . . his power of classifying 
fossils and his success in reducing to order thousands of specimens 
of fishes, a great many of which were perfect puzzles to every 
one, were simply marvelous; and he worked at his herculean task 
as no man but a man of genius could have done.” 


But we pass over Agassiz’s subsequent scientific work in 
jurope, noteworthy tho it was, and come at once to the time 
when he cast in his lot with us of the New World. Obliged for 
financial reasons to give up his post in Switzerland, he arrived in 
Boston in October, 1846, with letters from Sir Charles Lyell, the 
eminent geologist, to John A. Lowell, director of the Lowell In- 
stitute, before which he began his American career by lecturing, 
a little laterin the year. By his lectures he conquered not only 
American scientific men, but Boston society, and after that he 
was always a success. Says his biographer: 


“The moment of his arrival in the New World was particularly 
fortunate and well timed. Until then the United States had de- 
veloped without borrowing much from Europe. After the founda- 
tion of the New England and Virginia colonies and the war of 
independence, American society, isolated and separated by the 
broad and stormy Atlantic, had been left to its own resources. 

“However, now that the great Napoleonic wars were over, a 
sort of revival in scientific researches and studies had begun. 
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The American savants were not numerous enough to influence 
society ; but a general desire to make scientific discoveries and to 
try what Americans could do for themselves in this field of human 
knowledge, illustrated by Buffon, Linné, Cuvier, Lamarck, de 
Candolle, etc., had already begun to exhibit signs of activity. 
Local scientific societies had sprung up in Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York, and Washington, and essays in scientific periodical 
publication, altho not numerous, because as yet a little premature, 
had shown that American savants, and especially American geol- 
ogists, were desirous to enter the arena.” 


From this time on Agassiz’s life was spent in teaching and in 
the foundation and development of his great museum of natural 
history at Cambridge, which may be regarded as his monument. 
His influence on American science, as has been said, was very 
great, and he took an active part in the foundation of the National 
Academy of Sciences. We close with a description of certain 
traits of character that show Agassiz was quite human, and serve 
to explain in some degree both his successes and his failures: 


“In society, he was fond of meeting rich and influential men, 
being always desirous of acquaintances with those possessing a 
great name and in high social or official positions. He was an 
aristocrat by nature, with a strong mixture of democratic habits 
and manners, and always ready to distribute large doses of ‘l'eau 
bénite des cours,’ in which connection he had been at a great 
school, with Alexander von Humboldt, who was a perfect courtier. 

“He was not fond of the society of other savants, often having 
occasion to complain of their conceit and curiosity. He did not 
know how to repulse the too familiar manners, and even inso- 
lence, to which celebrated men are often exposed. Poets, lit- 
terati, historians, philologists, lawyers, and especially merchant 
princes, were more to his taste. Military officers had no attrac- 
tion to him; he was very fond of naval officers and captains of 
merchant-ship lines. 

“Agassiz, who was a brilliant conversationist, had also the 
most winning manners; and he easily induced those around him 
to accept and even share in his enthusiasm. If any one resisted, 
he was not discouraged, and displayed a true coquetry in his 
efforts to conquer. Easily approached, he met you most openly, 
with expressions of frankness, mingled with agreeable surprises, 
and brought you to his view or side almost before you were aware 
of it. However, Agassiz seldom revealed himself entirely, and 
after his fiftieth year he never did so. He possessed the shrewd 
simplicity characteristic of the Vaudois peasant, and went willing 
beyond the mark in order to discover the true meaning of your 
thought. At first his design did not appear; and you were led to 
look upon him as a man who said all andeven more than he knew 
or thought. But soon you were obliged to admit that your first 
impression of the man was erroneous; you found an unconquera- 
ble opposition to anything of which he disapproved. Agassiz 
was very ready to make promises; be asked favors in every direc- 
tion, and then he was apt to forget the conditions under which 
they were granted. He was at the same time a dreamer and a 
man of action, dreaming aloud, and taking the public as a confi- 
dant of everything which came into his mind. He was not to be 
taken at his own word, but it was necessary to allow a large 
margin for contingencies and changes. When surrounded by 
material difficulties, he forfeited his spirit by a marvelous power 
of always hoping for better times, having an absolute unshaken 
confidence in himself. 

‘“*He was one of those whose hands and hearts are always open ; 
for whom work is the main path of life, and, at the same time, a 
great pleasure and not to be interfered with—a sort of prodigal 
child. ‘Il nevivait que pous les autres, s’il n’y avait eu personne 
pour le regarder tout le temps, il n’aurait pas existé,’—a sentence 
of a distinguished French author, which applies fully to Agassiz. 
He always thought that he had not enough friends or assistants 
around him. His home was a sort of ‘phalanstery’ of savants. 
He was always inclined to trust too much to his persuasiveness ; 
and it often helped him, sometimes it acted otherwise, and was 
the cause of very regrettable mistakes. He would take for gen- 
uine any compliments which flattered some hobby or weak point, 
and no other explanation can be given of some of his blunders. 
He repeatedly let escape him—at least in America—several very 
able savants, retaining instead persons whom he very well knew 
were not so capable.” 
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A Possible New Chemical Element.—‘“In the course 
of researches on monazite sand,” says 7he Chemical News, “M. 
P. Barriére appears to have come upon a new elementary body, 
to which he has given the name lucium, and which he purposes 
using for the production of an incandescent gas-light in opposi- 
tion to that of Auer von Welsbach. Hence he has sought toshow 
the new and independent character of lucium in order to prove 
that its use was not anticipated by the Welsbach patents. 
According to the results obtained by Professor Schutzenberger, 
confirmed by those of Cleve, Fresenius, and Lecoq de Boisbau- 
dran, lucium dissolves in sulfuric, nitric, or acetic acid, forming 
salts either white or slightly tinted with rose color. All its salts 
are soluble in water, forming limpid, colorless solutions. The 
spectral rays of lucium are special, and only approximate slightly 
to those of erbium. Erbium oxid, on ignition, appears of a very 
pure rose color, and its nitrate is red. On the contrary, lucium 
oxid is white, slightly grayish, and its nitrate is white. The 
aqueous solutions of the erbium salts are red or rose color; those 
of lucium, even if containing 15 or 20 per cent. of the salt, are 
almost colorless.” 





Luminous Clouds.—“ Dr. O. Jesse, who for several years 
has devoted himself to tke observation of that newly discovered 
class of clouds called luminous [or phosphorescent] which he was 
the first to observe, has given in Astronomische Nachrichten a 
brief résumé of the chief results obtained by discussing all the 
observations of these clouds made from 188g to 1891,” says C7e/ 
et Terre. The most interesting fact that appears from the re- 
searches of Dr. Jesse is the remarkable constancy of the height of 
the luminous clouds for ten years. This height varies between 
the narrow limits of 80.3 and 88.5 kilometers [50 and 55 miles], 
the mean of all the measures being 82.1 kilometers [51 miles]. 
The values are based on a series of photographs taken at divers 
points.”— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, the naturalist, has been experimenting to find out 
how long the common ant would live if kept out of harm’s way,” says 7he 
Scientific American. *“*‘On August 8, 1888, an ant which has been thus 
kept and tenderly cared for died atthe age of fifteen years, which is the 
greatest age any species of insect has yet been known to attain. Another 
individual of the same species of ant (Formica fusca) lived to the advanced 
age of thirteen years, and the queen of another kind (Lasius niger) laid 
fertile eggs after she had passed the age of nine years.”’ 


THE editor of 7he Aquarium, Brooklyn, states that a student of Packer 
Institute recently captured an albino leopard frog near Orient, L. I. He 
says: ‘*The specimen in question is a fully developed male, about three 
years old. The color of all parts of its body, seen from above, is a brilliant 
cream; while the under side of the specimen is pure white ; along its back 
and on its hind legs the markings, characteristic to the species, appear 
indistinctly also in cream color, just a trifle deeper in shade; they can be 
made out by close inspection. The eyes are of a beautiful deep pink. 
Owing to the absence of dark colors in the skin, the animal has a very 
delicate appearance; it looks as if it was carved of ivory.” The frog, 
which is now in the Institute aquarium, is believed to be the first of the 
kind ever described. 


“IT is said,” remarks 7he Medical Times, “that ninety-five per cent. of 
visual hallucination in delirium tremens consist of snakes or worms, in one 
form or another, Dr. Davis has been investigating the subject in the 
alcoholic wards of Bellevue Hospital with the ophthalmoscope, and has 
brought out some interesting facts. In every one of the sixteen cases 
examined, the blood-vessels of the retina were found to be abnormal, 
Instead of being pale and almost invisible, as in their ordinary condition, 
they were dark, almost black, with congested blood. The blood-vessels of 
the retina, which are so small and semi-transparent in health that they are 
not projected into the field of vision, assume such a prominence that they 
are projected into the field of vision,and their movements seem like the 
twisting of snakes.” 


THE fact that “the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science will meet next year at Detroit, on the Canadian frontier, and will 
adjourn to Toronto to welcome the British Association to American terri- 
tory,” coupled with the similar fact that the French and British Associa- 
tions are to meet respectively at Boulogne and Dover in 1899 for the 
purpose of exchanging compliments across the Channel, suggests to Science 
a plan for an “International Association for the Advancement of Science.” 
Itsays: “The first year of the twentieth century is opportune for the 
first meeting. Many men of science will be in Paris, and if London or 
Berlin should seem more eligible they could easily gather in one of these 
cities. The preliminary arrangements could readily be made by the 
American and British Associations in 1897, and the final arrangements by 
the British and French Associations in 1899.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


IS IRRELIGION INCREASING IN FRANCE? 


HE claim is frequently made that the French people are 
gradually ceasing to be a religious people, and that that 
country, formerly and frequently called by the Popes “the most 
faithful daughter of the church,” is rapidly drifting into atheism. 
Attention is particularly called to the decidedly anti-religious 
tone of the public press, to the absolute exclusion of religious in- 
struction from the public schools, and to other similar indications 
in confirmation of this pessimistic claim. Only recently in the 
Sarthe department a school official was charged with “a violation 
of the neutrality of the public schools,” because at a public ex- 
amination and prize distribution he had asked several questions 
concerning the existence of aGod. If theold principle iscorrect, 
Jas est ab hoste doceré (it is right to learn from an enemy), then 
the testimony of the Lvanygelisch Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, 
of Leipsic (No. 39),is a valuable evidence to show that Germany’s 
western neighbor is not casting aside its religious convictions, all 
appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, and that the church 
of Rome is more powerful than ever in France. That journal 
says in substance: 


It is incorrect to claim that France is becoming irreligious. 
Even the fact that in Paris fully twenty-five per cent. of the 
burials are conducted without religious services is no evidence 
that the people asa whole are drifting into irreligion. In the 
country any neglect of religious observances is unknown. All 
marriages and funerals are under direction of the church; almost 
without exception all children are baptized and are thus officially 
members of the church. It is true that the state schools exclude 
religious teachings, substituting in their place a “non-religious 
morality ;” but then it must be remembered that the religious 
schools of the church are crowded to the utmost. France is to- 
day, as was the case thirty years ago, in the hands of the clergy. 
The aristocracy of Paris as well as the bourgeoisie in the country 
are on the best of terms with the priests, and the great mass of 
people in the rural districts have never been estranged from the 
church. None can deny that here and there in the larger cities 
groups of atheists or individual unbelievers manage to create a 
good deal of a stir in France; but this element constitutes a 
phenomenally small minority. 

The people of France have in recent decades been charged 
with atheism and materialism chiefly on account of a number of 
journalists and politicians, who had a personal interest in crea- 
ting a public sentiment of this kind. The greatest card they can 
play at all times is the spook of clericalism, in: the well-known 
words of Gambetta: “ Le cléricalisme, voila l' ennemi.” And the 
Frenchman, who is always anxious to be regarded as an inde- 
pendent thinker, is determined not to get to clericalism. Yet 
these same Frenchmen, who are personal enemies of the priests, 
are not therefore anti-religious. Thus, e.g., the /2t¢érateur. 
H. Taine, the Positivist philosopher, entrusted the religious 
training of his children to a Protestant pastor. Other freethink- 
ers in Paris, who are loud in the declaration of their principles, 
send their children to church schools. And when the one or the 
other of these men happens to secure a high position in the Gov- 
ernment, he finds it impossible to carry out his previous ideas, 
such as the separation between state and church. He very rap- 
idly discovers what an immense power religion is in the public 
sentiment of the nation. It is for this reason that the proposition 
of a severance between state and church so often proposed has 
never been realized. Indications of this power in the hearts of 
the people are the pilgrimages to the Lourdes shrine and the 
Heart of Jesus cultus so extensively in vogue in France. Ever 
and anon leaders of anti-Christian thought are made to feel the 
power of Christianity and of the Catholic Church in that country. 
Thus the “spiritualistic” agitation among the students, headed 
by Professor Lavisse, has entirely disappeared. The outcome of 
all such contests is that the hierarchy must continue to rule and 
that Rome will speak the last word. 

In the last week of August there was assembled in Rheims a 
convention of some seven hundred French priests, called together 
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by Abbé Lemire. This congress was regarded by some as signi- 
fying an emancipation of the lower clergy from the government 
of the bishops and the Pope. A number of prelates looked with 
terror on this convention. But little of what was done has 
reached the ears of the public, as the deliberations were carried 
on behind closed doors, but what has been reported shows that 
its purpose was anything but a declaration of independence on 
the part of the inferior clergy, but aimed rather at strengthening 
the church throughout the republic. Abbé Lemire declared in 
his opening address that this was not an assembly of democrats, 
or socialists, or malcontents, but a body that in every respect 
submitted to the Pope. One of the resolutions of the body makes 
it the duty of the priests to get nearer to the heart of the people, 
also by engaging in social enterprises for the uplifting of their 
economic condition. In short, the whole convention turned out 
to bead majorem ecclesia gloriam. Signs like these goto show 
that the church of Rome continues to be the all-controlling factor 
in the public life and thought of France, and that it is a super- 
ficial view to judge from the radical] utterances of a few that the 
French people as such are becoming irreligious.— 7rans/lated for 
Tue Literary DIGEst. 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


HE Right. Hon. and Most Rev. Edward White Benson, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of all England, who 
was stricken with sudden death a few days ago while attending 
divine service at Hawarden as the guest of Mr. Gladstone, seems 
to have been a sin- 
gularly winning 
man, and one pos- 
sessing in fullest 
abundance the qual- 
ities that command 
ministerial success. 
We select from nu- 
merous sketches of 
his life and charac- 
ter the following 
brief editorial in 
The Outlook : 


“Dr. Benson was 
not, like some of his 
predecessors among 
the Primates of Eng- 
land, a man of great 
originality or wide 
and deep theological 
— scholarship, but he 
MOST REV. EDWARD WHITE BENSON, was a man of highly 

Archbishop of Canterbury. : ‘ 

cultivated mind, of 
large knowledge, of fine character and spirit, and of great 
executive ability. In several cases English schoolmasters 
have become distinguished prelates in the English church. Dr. 
Benson was one of these. Born at Birmingham in 1829, he re- 
ceived his early education at King Edward’s School in that city, 
going thence to Cambridge University, where he distinguished 
himself in mathematical and classical studies. He turned first to 
teaching, and was for some years a master in Rugby School. Jn 
this position he showed such aptitude for his work that in 1858 he 
became head-master of Wellington College, where he remained 





fourteen years, showing administrative and teaching ability of a | 


very high order, and advancing the school of which he was head 
into the front rank of English publicschools. In1872 Dr. Benson 
became Canon and Chancellor of Lincoln; in 1876, Bishop of 
Truro, where he showed administrative skill of a very unusual 
kind, and was especially successful in awakening the enthusiasm 
of his clergy; in 1882, on Mr. Gladstone’s recommendaticn, Dr. 
Benson was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, succeeding Dr. 
Tait. Dr. Benson was counted a High Churchman, but he was 
the head of the whole church, not of a party. Dean Farrar, who 
may be regarded as expressing the views of the Low Church 
group, said of him, in his address at Canterbury Cathedral on 
Sunday, that none of Dr. Benson's ninety predecessors was en- 
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dowed with more charming geniality or truer wisdom. One of 
his first acts as Archbishop was his friendly greeting of the Jesuit 
teachers who had been expelled from France; among his later 
utterances was his unqualified assertion of the claims of the Eng- 
lish Church as against Roman Catholic pretensions. He was 
catholic, courteous, and moderate in the administration of his 
high office. A tireless worker, a voluminous writer, and a very 
attractive preacher, Dr. Benson’s qualities of character dignified 
his position and won the respect of all schools within the Estab- 
lished Church, and of men of other churches as well.” 





THE FALL OF MAN FROM AN EVOLU- 
TIONARY STANDPOINT. 


VOLUTIONISTS have generally regarded the doctrine of 
the fall of man as inexplicable on their theories and have 
commonly discarded it as mythical. Christian believers, too, 
have commonly regarded the doctrine of evolution as incompati- 
ble with the Scripture account of the Fall, and have therefore 
hesitated to accept the former. But in a recent article President 
William DeWitt Hyde, of Bowdoin College, tells us that the Fall 
was merely a stage in human evolution. Says President Hyde: 


“The problem of religious thought at present is to reconcile the 
intuition of the inspired seer and the interpretation of the pious 
theologian, with the formula of the scientist and the system of the 
philosopher. All the doctrines of theology stand in need of such 
translation into the language of science and philosophy ; but per- 
haps there is none which is supposed to be so untranslatable, and 
at the same time so needs to be translated, as the doctrine of the 
Fall of Man. For to many minds the Fall of Man and human 
evolution are contradictory conceptions. Consequently we see 
men divided into two camps; one adhering blindly and dogmat- 
ically to the Fall of Man, and thereby parting company with the 
scientific conceptions of the time, and losing all power to influence 
the intellectual life about them; the other, defiantly and flatly 
breaking with the traditions of the past, thus thrusting themselves 
outside of the pale of the church and forfeiting their power to 
mold the religious conceptions of their fellows. 

“The Fall of Man is a stage of man’s evolution; just as the 
lifting of the ax is a stage of the downward blow that fells the 
tree ; just as negation is a stage in all affirmation; or, if one pre- 
fers the Spencerian to the Hegelian phrase, just as differentiation 
is an essential stage of integration. ”s 


Primitive man, the author goes on to say, in substance, was 
innocent; but his innocence was due to lack of moral conscious- 
ness. This faculty, which must precede moral good and moral 
evil, had not yet been evolved out of the blind animal conscious- 
ness of mere appetite. The transition from this stage to our 
present state of moral knowledge is the fact that is set forth in 
the Scriptures as the Fall of Man—his passage from a state where 
his acts had no moral significance any more than those of an ani- 
mal have, to a state where everything he does must be judged by 
a moral standard and hence is often found wanting. Says Presi- 
dent Hyde: 


“This transition from the innocence which went with freedom 
from self-consciousness to the responsibility which comes with 
conscious choice between these alternatives is the essential fact 
which Hebrew seer and Christian doctor sought to set forth in 
their doctrine of the Fall of Man; and this same fact is forced 
upon the modern scientist and philosopher who attempts to recon- 
struct the spiritual history of the race in the light of the doctrine 
of evolution. 

“The Fall of Man was an essential stage in human evolution. 
It was a fall from innocence into responsibility; from a condition 
in which holiness and sin were alike impossible, into a condition 
in which both are possible, and one or the other must be chosen. 
If it is not, as Lessing said, ‘a fall upward,’ it is a fall forward 
on to a plane where he can not maintain his equilibrium, but must 
either consciously climb higher, or else deliberately sink lower 
than the plane of nature whence he came. The Fall of Man 
marks the point where he ceases to be an obedient because blind 
servant of nature, and is forced to become either a wilful rebel 
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against divine and human law, or else a reverent child of his 
Heavenly Father and a loving brother to his fellow men.” 


Some such view as this, the author thinks, is essential to a live, 
modern form of Christianity. He who looks on the Fall as a 
mere formal dogma will naturally lapse into formalism and relig- 
ious artificiality, while he who accepts it as a logical stage in 
man’s evolution “will seek salvation in everything that can 
awaken the consciousness of the beauty and beneficence of 
nature.” Finally: 


“According to this conception God is no longer thought of as 
an arbitrary tyrant, stipulating once for all the terms of a formal 
covenant with His subjects; but as the loving Father ceaselessly 
bestowing good gifts upon His children and gradually revealing 
Himself through these gifts as more glorious and precious than 
them all.” 





MEANING OF BISHOP KEANE’S REMOVAL. 


HE resignation of Bishop Keane from the rectorship of the 
Catholic University at Washington at the request of the 
Pope is still a subject of discussion in the religious press, Protes- 
tant and Catholic. The former generally interpret this action as 
the beginning of a new and more conservative policy not only in 
the management of the University but of Roman Catholic affairs 
in this country generally. It is asserted that the Pope has been 
for a long time dis- 
satisfied with the 
course of Bishop 
Keane, and had de- 
termined some time 
ago to displace him 
with some prelate 
in sympathy with 
the ultramontane 
wing of the church. 
It is stated now that 
Cardinal Satolli had 
on several occasions 
during his term of 
office as Papal Leg- 
ate openly express- 
ed his disappzoval 
of Bishop Keane's 
policy at the Uni- 
versity. We have it 





RT. REV. J. J. KEANE. 


upon the authority of the Baltimore Sum that he frequently re- 
ferred to Bishop Keane in the presence of others as a man who, 
while well fitted for the place in some respects, was without a 
deep philosophical training and education. He gave it as his 
opinion that the Bishop should not be at the head of the Uni- 
versity. In confirmation of this view we have also the opinion of 
The Western Watchman (Roman Catholic, St. Louis). It says: 


“Tell the truth. Rome removed Bishop Keane. Cardinal 
Satolli advised the measure. The Germans had nothing to do 
with it. Rome did not want the young priests of America to be 
taught Pelagianism. The advocates of the doctrine that any 
form of Protestantism is better than no religion at all, claim Car- 
dinals Manning and Newman for their contention. Neither of 
the English cardinals was regarded as a theologian in Rome, and 
at the time of their death neither enjoyed the slightest influence 
in Rome. Pelagianism must be stamped out. Man is in the 
supernatural order and whether pagan or Christian is obliged to 
tend to his supernatural end. Grace is an aidtothat end. The 
church is a guide to that end. Protestantism in all its forms 
leads the pilgrim astray. Protestantism is a siren. It sings to 
the seafarer and allures him to the breakers. Protestantism is 
the enemy of God; of God’s truth; of God’s church. It is not 
better than nothing, because good for nothing.” 
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For a Protestant opinion of the case we have this from 7he 
Christian Standard (Disciples, Cincinnati). It says: 


“The virtual deposition of Bishop Keane from the Catholic 
University at Washington, D.C., is taken to mean that the ultra- 
montane policy is to prevail in Roman Catholic affairs in this 
country, rather than the liberal policy voiced by Archbishop Ire- 
land. No doubt there is a genuine fear in the highest circles of 
papal authority that the so-called liberal policy advanced by cer- 
tain ecclesiastics of this country means rather the making of 
Americans out of Catholics, than of Catholics out of Americans. 
From the selfish standpoint of the church, the policy which would 
remove Archbishop Ireland and Bishop Keane from control is the 
prudentone. The immense losses tothe Roman Catholic Church 
in this country have come through the close relationship in busi- 
ness, and in society, and in education, which its members have 
sustained to the dominant Protestant element. Free schools, in- 
termarriage of Catholics and Protestants, the dissemination of 
liberal ideas in politics, and spiritual ideas in religion, are good 
things for America and the church of Christ, but troublesome 
things for the Pope and his deluded followers.” 


Of the same tenor is the following expression from Zhe Mzd- 
Continent (Presbyterian, St. Louis). It says: 


“With all its outward show of smoothness the Roman Catholic 
machinery suffers many a jolt. The vigorous protest over the 
removal of Bishop Keane, the late executive head of the Catholic 
University at Washington, is a jar that threatens to work much 
confusion; incidentally, it has jolted into bright flame the light, 
and again there is exposed the multitude of wheels within 
wheels. It brings toa point of issue the opposing American fac- 
tions; those who believe that in America Romanism must adapt 
itself somewhat toenvironment, that it must be‘ liberalized ;’ and 
those who stand for the Romanism of Spain and Italy on this side 
the sea. Keane, with Gibbons and Ireland, stand for this pro- 
gressive movement. Corrigan of New York, Wigger and 
Schroeder (the latter an unnaturalized foreigner who has resided 
in this country but a few years) stand for ultra-conservatism. 
The removal of Keane, with all its crafty explanations, is, of 
course, the ban of Rome placed on that progressiveness. But, it 
is asserted, the Jesuits have brought it about, through influence 
at the Vatican. And it is well known that many of the priests 
and most of the laity of this country look with no spirit of friend- 
liness on the Jesuits. Consequently vigorous protests have been 
made in behalf of arestorationof Keane. Wills of wealthy Cath- 
olics are, it is hinted, to be changed if no heed be given to those 
protests. The airing the matter has already received and the 
discussions that are to follow can not but give to Protestant 
America a clearer insight into the devious ways of that religio- 
political machine, the Catholic Church; an insight which, as a 
warning, will do no harm.” 


The Western Christian Advocate (Methodist, Cincinnati) has 
this tosay: 


“The removal of Bishop Keane from the rectorship of the Cath- 
olic University at Washington might ordinarily pass for an unim- 
portant piece of Catholic domestic economy, not to be noticed by 
the outside world. But his removal because of his adherence to 
the liberal elements of Catholicism, represented by Archbishop 
Ireland, and as a result of the plottings of the clerical or Jesuit- 
ical section, at once make it a matter of momentous significance. 
Mgr. Schroeder, of the faculty, is said to have been in strenuous 
opposition for some time; and Miss Caldwell, the munificent 
patron, as well. Influences have been brought to bear upon the 
Pope to secure his removal and the appointment of a more radical 
successor. His Holiness bases his action upon the rule, not to 
make permanent heads of institutions of learning. But that, as 
well as the offer of an archbishopric—refused, it is reported—to 
the deposed rector, are not opaque.” 


The following is given by the Washington correspondent of 
the Boston 7ranscripi as the “true inwardness” of the present 
situation : 


“There are two distinct classes in the Catholic Church. One 
class is made up of the Orders—the Jesuits, Augustinians, Paul- 
ists, Dominicans, and others. The other class is made up of the 
general rank and file of the clergy, who have attached themselves 
to no particular Order. Each order attends to some particular 
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line of work, the Jesuits to teaching, other Orders to missionary 
work, others to charity, etc. Gradually the Orders have drawn 
away from the clergy who are outside of the Orders. The two 
classes may be illustrated by the Catholic University and the 
Georgetown University, both leading Catholic institutions here 
in Washington. The Catholic University is conducted by the 
secular clergy, that is, by those outside of the Orders; while 
Georgetown University is conducted by the Jesuits, or those 
attached to the Orders. 

“From the arrival of Satolli this latent antagonism between the 
Orders and the ‘sec- 
ulars’ began to de- 
velop. The seculars 
had in their ranks 
such conspicuous 
men as Archbishop 
Ireland and Bishop 
Keane. Moreover, 
the seculars had be- 
come identified 
with a progressive 
and advanced policy 
which sought to 
send Catholic chil- 
dren to public 
schools instead of 
parochial schools. 
On the other hand, 
the Orders, conspic- 
uously the Jesuits, 
represented the old 
adherence to Catho- 
lic colleges, Catholic 
schools, and to the 
religious training 
which they regarded 
as more essential 
than the intellectual training of a child. Naturally, therefore, 
there was much comment when Satolli took up his residence 
at the Catholic University, where he was the guest of Bishop 
Keane. It was regarded among ecclesiastics as settling that the 
Pope’s representative had cast his influence with the seculars and 
against the Orders. It was a proud day for Archbishop Ireland 
and the many others who, with him, had been urging the ad- 
vanced and liberal policy. But this satisfaction changed unex- 
pectedly when Satolli took his leave of Bishop Keane and estab- 
lished permanent quarters for the papal legation in the remote 
Eastern section of Washington, within a Jesuit parish. It was the 
parish of St. Aloysius, with Father Gillespie at its head. He is 
a scholarly Jesuit, and his adherence to the doctrine of parochial 
education is shown by Gonzaga College, which he is expanding 
to the dimensions of a great seat of learning. ‘Thus Satolli was 
suddenly transferred from the seculars to the Orders. From that 
time, Satolli made most of his public appearances at the Jesuit 
church, and the Jesuits were his most intimate and most constant 
associates.” 





THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP MARTINELLI, 
New Apostolic Delegate. 


Recent addresses by Archbishop Ireland are referred to as con- 
taining implied criticism of the Orders and as having provoked a 
reply from President Richards, of Georgetown University. The 
Transcript correspondent then continues : 


“Now for the dénouement of this contest between the seculars 
and the Orders. The words of Ireland and Richards were hardly 
uttered when word came from Rome that the head of an Order, 
Mgr. Martinelli of the Augustinians, had been chosen by the 
Pope as his representative in America to succeed Satolli. It was 
little short of startling to those within the church who knew of 
the issue between the Orders and the seculars, and the recent 
issue between Ireland and Richards. Taken in connection with 
Satolli’s gradual change of association from the seculars to the 
Jesuits, Martinelli’s appointment was regarded as profoundly 
significant. It left no doubt as to the power of the Order which 
Archbishop Ireland had contemplated with such misgiving. For 
this reason a smile passed around among the leading members of 
the Orders when Archbishop Ireland was the first to give expres- 
sion, in a newspaper interview, to his deep sense of satisfaction 
in the appointment of Martinelli. 
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“Martinelli is of the Augustinians, an Order marked for its 
austerities. His choice, therefore, is even more conspicuous as a 
recognition of the Orders than would have been the choice of a 
Jesuit. The head of an Order is placed in a position over secu- 
lars as well as Orders. There is no doubt, however, that the 
judicial temperament of Martinelli will save him from an undue 
preference to the Orders. At the same time the Orders are en- 
trenched, while Archbishop Ireland and the other seculars see 
their power waning.” 


The same correspondent sees in the removal of Bishop Keane 
another influence, that of race rivalries between the Irish Catho- 
lics and the German Catholics. 





THE INVALIDITY OF ANGLICAN ORDERS. 


HE full text of the Papal Bull relating to Anglican Orders 

has been received in this country. The tenor of this apos- 

tolic letter had already been given in a cable despatch and was 

commented on in various quarters (see LirERAky Dicgst, October 

10). The full text is made the subject of further editorial discus- 

sion. In the judgment of the Pope, the Anglican ordinal, or form 

of ordination, is fatally defective both in form and in intention, 

and his judgment and that of his councilors is stated in a brief 
paragraph as follows: 


“Wherefore, strictly adhering in this matter to the decrees of the pon- 
tiffs, our predecessors, and confirming them most fully, and, as it were, 
renewing them by our authority, of our own motion and certain knowledge 
we pronounce and declare that ordinations carried out according to the 
Anglican rite have been and are absolutely null and utterly void.” 


In its comments on the decision, as received by cable, 7he 
Churchman (Protestant Episcopal, New York) had said: “ Every 
one knows that soon after the accession to the English throne of 
Queen Mary in 1553, Paul III. issued dispensations by which 
ecclesiastics, ordained under the reformed Anglican succession, 
were permitted to retain their rank and exercise their function 
without reordination by the Roman rite.” Referring to this and 
also to an utterance of Bishop Potter on the same subject, 7he 
Pilot (Roman Catholic, Boston) says: 


‘Every one who undertakes to write on Anglican Orders should 
know that Pope Paul III. could not possibly have issued the dis- 
pensations above alleged after the accession of Queen Mary, as 
he died in 1549, four years before that event. The occupant of 
the papal chair at the accession of Queen Mary was Pope Julius 
III., whose instructions to his Apostolic Legate to England, Car- 
dinal Pole, issued March 8, 1554, did not require the reordination 
of those priests and bishops who were ordained according to the 
Catholic rite, even after the schism of Henry VIII., but did re- 
quire the reordination of those ordained according to the Ed- 
wardine Ordinal. The letter of Pope Leo XIII. goes minutely 
into the historical evidence, which is incontrovertible on this 
point. It is amusing to find Bishop Potter alleging ‘large igno- 
rance’ on the subject in question of a man who has behind him 
not only a long life’s study of this and kindred questions, but the 
irrefutable testimony of the Vatican archives. As the New York 
Sun, surely an unbiased commentator, says: 


“*No “large ignorance” is discernible in the long review of the case 
made by the Pope. If his bull were a legal opinion, it would be justly 
described as learned. The commission, as the Pope says, ‘‘ were certainly 
not intended to deal with an abstract state of things, but with a specific 
and concrete issue.” It is as such that the bull deals withit ; and having 
thus sifted the evidence, the decision is “that ordinations carried out 
according to the Anglican rite are absolutely null and utterly void.” 

“*This decision, and the grounds on which it is based, as presented in 
the bull, can not be met with a general and contemptuous assertion like 
Bishop Potter’s. As the Pope says, it is a question of fact and of evidence: 
and hence his statements and his conclusions can not be overthrown except 
by specific disproof. Of course we shall not enter into controversy. 
Everybody can read the bull and judge for himself the strength of the 
Papal case. But the Episcopalian theologians and historians must deal 
with the question as precisely as the Pope does if they expect to command 
respect for their arguments.’ ”’ 


The Outlook (Undenominational) thinks that one result of the 
Pope’s decision will be to clear the minds of a great many people 
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with respect to the true affiliations of the English Church. It 
says on this point: 


“Nothing has been more incomprehensible to intelligent stu- 
dents of the religious life of the English people than the vain at- 
tempt of a small body of advanced churchmen and ritualists to 
make the fundamentally Protestant Church of England catholic 
in the narrow sense of the word. The English Church is, as has 
been so often said of late, a true branch of the Catholic Church, 
but it is none the less, in spirit, in history, and by race tradition, 
a Protestant body. It can not be anything else without a surren- 
der of its historic standards, a violation of its historic spirit, and 
a gross infidelity to its historic past. Without the exercise of 
private judgment, and the recognition of the validity of the action 
of the individual conscience, the English Church could not have 
been. When it ceases to be Protestant, it will cease to represent 
the spirit, the convictions, and the history of the English race— 
Protestant, not in the narrow sense of the term, as the creation or 
result of a protest against certain idolatrous practises and certain 
ecclesiastical usurpations, but Protestant in the assertion of relig- 
ious liberty in harmony with ecclesiastical order. Nothing shows 
more clearly the unreality of the advanced Catholic movement in 
the English Church than the attempt to separate that church from 
all sympathy with or recognition of the tremendous moral and 
spiritual life of the English people expressed through the non- 
conformist churches, and to bring it into close sympathy and 
communion with the Roman Catholic Church, which has now 
again formally denied the validity of its Orders, and the remote 
Greek Church, with which it has almost nothing in common save 
ancient historic tradition.” 


Another point in the discussion is brought up by 7he Church- 
man in reply to a declaration in Zhe 7Zad/et (Roman Catholic, 
New York) to the effect that the Church of England “for more 
than two hundred years after the Reformation was in its entirety 
as Protestant as Lutherism.” On this 7he Churchman says: 


“This, if it means anything, implies that Anglicanism viewed 
the sacred ministry as Luther viewed it, namely, to the repudia- 
tion of the episcopate. Lutheranism has always been Presbyte- 
rian, and has practically held the theory of parity. Against this 
theory the prayer-book has maintained the threefold ministry of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, as of Apostolic order and author- 
ity. What candid student of Anglican formularies, and who that 
knows anything about the practise and government of the Angli- 
can Church, will hesitate flatly to contradict 7he 7adb/et when 
that journal proceeds to say that ‘the elder Anglicans desired to 
have nothing at all resembling the episcopate and priesthood of 
the Church of Rome or even of the schismatical (sz /) Eastern 
churches?’ So far as the Roman and Eastern churches maintain 
the succession of the first three centuries, Anglicans have always 
had and always desired to keep unimpaired the same episcopate 
and the priesthood with them in all their full character and office. 
The Tablet is writing palpable nonsense to affirm the contrary.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE American Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia, offers $1,000 in two 
premiums: $600 for the best book, and $400 for the next best book written 
for the society upon ‘“‘ Forming and maintaining character on the princi- 
ples of the Bible.” The manuscripts must be submitted to the committee 
of publication on or before October 1, 1897. 


THE Hon. Knute Nelson, United States Senator from Minnesota, a 
Lutheran of foreign birth, speaks of the persistency with which some 
members of his denomination want to adhere to their foreignisms in this 
country. He deplores “ the tenacity with which so many of our (Lutheran) 
pastors cling to the language of the mother country, by which we lose asa 
church immense numbers of young people, who inevitably become 
American in language and life. Ecclesiastical as well as civil stateman- 
ship points to the homogeneous American church and nation, no matter 
what our antecedents may have been.”’ 


THE report of the United States Commissioner of Education gives some 
interesting facts in regard to theological schools. The Presbyterians have 
the largest number of seminaries and 1,375 students. The Roman Cath- 
olics have 1,250; the Baptists, 1,101 ; the Methodists, 924; the Congregation- 
alists, 626, and the Episcopalians, 444. The Baptist seminary at Louisville, 
Ky., has the largest number of students, 268. Looking at the proportion of 
theological students to the membership in the denominations, the Corigre- 
gationalists have 12 students for every 10,000 members; the Presbyterians, 
11; the Episcopalians, 8; the Methodists a fraction over 2, and the Baptists 
nearly 3. 
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WILL RUSSIA JOIN ENGLAND AGAINST 
TURKEY? 


OMPARATIVE quiet seems to exist just at present in Tur- 
key. Here and there outbursts on the part of the Arme- 
nians are still reported, followed by the inevitable massacres by 
the Mohammedans. But the authenticity of these reports is 
largely doubted, at least in their entirety. English agitation for 
the deposition of the Sultan is not, however, lessened. Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt and other Liberal leaders still preach war against 
Turkey. The Daily Chronicle declares that England will not 
retreat and that she will battle alone, if necessary. In view of 
these sentiments Turkey has furbished up herarms. The //er- 
nationale Korrespondenz, Vienna, says: 


“As soon as the Turkish Government had been informed that 
England had sent a fleet of twenty-five iron-clads to the 4igean 
Sea, and when Sir Philip Currie, during an audience of two 
hours’ duration, subjected the Sultan to a kind of judicial cross- 
examination, Abdul Hamid telegraphed to the Czar, reminding 
him that Alexander III. had promised to oppose all attacks upon 
Constantinople. Czar Nicholaus answered that he stood by his 
father’s word, and that Russia would assist Turkey. General 
Chikatcheff was then sent to Constantinople to inspect the de- 
fenses of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles, while the Russian 
fleet in the Black Sea received orders to prepare for active 
service.” 


But the chances of a coup de mazn on the part of England seem 
very slight. Even Mr. Gladstone advises moderate measures, 
and many English papers give space to articles setting forth the 
difficulty of a war against Turkey. Thus Zhe St. James's Ga- 
zette,in a lengthy article, proves to its own satisfaction that 
England could only by a supreme effort muster sufficient men to 
fight Turkey. The Turkish troops, says the paper, are well 
armed with Mauser rifles (made in Germany) and have some 
excellent officers (trained in Germany); and altho Turkey is 
bankrupt, she is very formidable on the defensive. The main 
point, however, is the expense which would have to be incurred, 
and which the paper describes in this way : 


“Are the British public prepared to make all this sacrifice for 
the Armenians? Is the workingman willing to have his tea go up 
again to 3s. a pound, his tobacco perhaps to 6d. an ounce, his 
four-ale to become six-ale, his quartern loaf to rise to 8¢.? Prob- 
ably ninety-nine in a hundred British workingmen would rather 
see the whole Armenian race in Jericho. And one thing is cer- 
tain. The Armenian workingman would see the thirty-nine 
million philanthropic inhabitants of these islands at the bottom 
of the deepest hollow of the Pacific before he would spend £ 200,- 
000,000 and give up some fifty or sixty thousand of his young 
men to death by war.” 


These difficulties are well understood by the British public in 
general, and England now seeks to obtain the assistance of Rus- 
sia against the Turks. The Czar is said to have come to an 
agreement with Lord Salisbury. England is willing to give up 
Turkey, or at least part of it, to Russia, and there is even talk of 
parting with Cyprus. The British papers remind their readers 
that England really has no reason to hate Russia. Russia civi- 
lizes Asia. The real enemy of civilization, says the London 
Spectator, is not at present Russia, but the boorish Germans, 
and against these war would be popular in England. Zzfe, Lon- 
don, says: 

“Much of course depends upon the visit of the Czar to France, 
yet even it his early stage it is becoming more than apparent that 
a more friendly feeling has sprung up between this country and 
Russia than has existed for manya generation. . . . It is impos- 


sible apparently to persuade the mind of the Continental journal- 
ist that this country in its relations with other lands is actuated 
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by any but selfish motives of territorial greed. But the Czar, 
during his stay in this country, has, we feel certain, fully grasped 
the fact that the agitation which is stirring all England in respect 
to the recent Armenian massacres is founded on no other basis 
than intense indignation at the inhuman exercise of his power by 
the Sultan.” 


The Westminster Gazette says: 


“*Lord Beaconsfield is dead,’ as Mr. Balfour has said, and the 
Jingo quatrain with its ‘the Russians shall not have Constanti- 
nople’ is buried with him. It is sufficient if the agitation, which 
still gathers breadth and volume as it rolls along, definitely arms 
Lord Salisbury with authority toact with Russia. Our traditional 
policy has been to bolster up the Turk to keep out the Russian. 
That traditional policy must fetter us no longer; but if Russian 
cooperation in the cause of humanity and good government can 
only be obtained on terms, these must be settled by Lord Salis- 
bury.” 

The Russian press meets these advances half-way. “It would 
be foolish for Russia to turn a deaf ear if England wants to come 
to terms,” remarks the ABirshewya Viedomosti, and the Novosti 
says: 


“History teaches that the Crimean War was the only occasion 
of a struggle between England and Russia. Our possessions are 
far enough apart to make a struggle unnecessary, and there is no 
deep hatred between the two nations. On our part, therefore, no 
reason exists to oppose an enfente. But England must show her 
good-will. She must declare Egypt neutral territory, for her 
presence in that country is the only serious obstacle to an under- 
standing.” 


England, however, is not playing that way. ‘Nothing of the 
sort will be tolerated,” says Zhe St. James's Gazette, and con- 
tinues fiercely : 


“Great Britain may put up with a diplomatic failure in its 
effort to ameliorate the Government of Turkey. If the powers 
warn us so emphatically that we must do nothing, we are quite 
capable of leaving them to their own devices. But if England 
submits here, it does not intend to be bullied about Egypt. When 
the United States last December treated us to language such as 
we are unaccustomed to hear without striking, John Bull bit his 
teeth and kept his temper. But when the Kaiser sent his tele- 
gram our blood boiled and we would have gone to war with any- 
body. The same thing would happen now if any power, or any 
combination of powers, threatened us on a matter involving our 
own honor, smarting as we are from aconsciousness of impotence 
in the matter of the Armenians. If the powers want to hear the 
British lion roar, let them ask us to evacuate Egypt, or not go on 
to Khartoum. This Armenian agitation is only the lion’s sneeze.” 


Up to the present the English news of an understanding be- 
tween England and France has not been confirmed in any official 
organ of the Continent. Indeed, the Conservative Russian press 


opposes the enfende strongly. The Novoye Vremya, St. Peters- 
burg, says: 


“The powers must compel the Porte to take all measures neces- 
sary to protect Christian populations from the fanaticism of the 
Mohammedans which English instigators of the Armenians dia- 
bolically make the most of. If the Porte can not do this, the 
powers themselves must act, but without the cooperation of 
Great Britain. As to Egypt, Russia, France, and Germany 
should obtain from the Sultan a mission to defend his rights in 
the Land of Pharaoh.” 


The Figaro, Paris, which is, however, rarely reliable in such 
matters, says: 


“No definite political questions were discussed at Balmoral 
during the Czar’s stay there. Lord Salisbury spoke of Armenia 
in his interview with the Czar, but less with the object of discus- 
sing a solution of the question than of deprecating the attacks 
made on Russia and her sovereign in certain English papers. 
The Queen was entirely devoted to the little Grand Duchess Olga, 
and did not refer to politics. The Prince of Wales touched on 
various political questions without obtaining anything but a 
facetious recommendation to apply to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs—who is not yet appointed.” 
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Prince Bismarck’s Haméburger Nachrichten, which foretold 
that the news of an Anglo-Russian entente would appear in Eng- 
lish papers as soon as the Czar had left Enyland, sketches the 
situation as follows: 


“The fault of England is that she wants to give Russia some- 
thing that does not belong to her and which she has not even the 
power to give. Russian and English interests can not be recon- 
ciled any more on the Bosporus than in Asia, and there is no 
fear of an agreement between the two powers. Russia’s wishes 
will be fulfilled in Constantinople much sooner even than in 
India, and Russia has to thank her own steadfast policy for it. 
It is therefore not easy to see why Russia should be tempted to 
act in accordance with the wishes of the London Cabinet. The 
visit of the Czar will alter nothing in this. Russia follows her 
political program, whether the Czar is at home or abroad.”— 
Translations made for Tue Lirerary DiIcEst. 





NEW AFRICA COMPARED TO NEW AMERICA. 


S day parallel between the present situation in South Africa 

and that in North America a century and a half ago, with 
similarities and dissimilarities, is the subject of instructive com- 
ment by the Johannesburg and Pretoria Crztzc. To quote: 


“There are many points of resemblance between the histories 
of the two continents, altho to render the likeness complete from 
the beginning we must ignore the ancient African civilization ; 
and this is easy enough so far as that portion of Africa now at- 
tracting the world’s attention isconcerned. Like North America, 
it has been settled by a motley crowd of colonists, and the flags 
of Europe have been planted at various points along its coast. 
The savage inhabitants have, like the North American Indians, 
been friendly in some instances and hostile in others. There has 
been a steady development of the resources of the country; and 
a striking feature of its history, as well as the most important 
factor in the present political complication, has been the appar- 
ently spontaneous growth of a republican people, few in number 
and narrow in purpose, but deeply imbued with the spirit of in- 
dependence. 

“So far the similarity is positive and even striking, and it will 
doubtless be continued, in so far as the persistent advance of 
civilization over savagery is concerned. Emigration to this coun- 
try from the civilized nations of Europe will continue indefi- 
nitely, just as emigration to the United States from Europe will 
continue. Ultimately the savage, as such, will disappear. But 
there is, we may well hope, a dissimilarity between the situations 
in one respect. In North America the Indian has practically 
ceased to exist. For the past fifty years ‘the noble red men of 
the forest,’ whose virtues Cooper depicted and Longfellow sung, 
have slowly and sullenly retreated before the march of civiliza- 
tion, sadly reading their doom in the setting sun. The process 
of assimilation, which is perhaps the final solution of race prob- 
lems, has, with regard to the American Indian, yielded to the 
process of elimination. It is too late now to deplore this great 
tragedy, and it is even doubtful whether the native character of 
the Indian, as a race, would have ever permitted the other 
method, as he has generally proved unassimilative. But in this 
country we may confidently look for something better. Many of 
the African races have shown an adaptability to the conditions of 
civilization in a marked degree, and the example of the negroes 
in the United States, since their emancipation, proves the plia- 
bility of the African nature. But aside from this very important 
fact, there has been a very considerable advance in the humani- 
tarian ideal of the civilized races; an advance less prominent in 
practise than it should be, and, alas! too frequently ignored in 
dealing with a conquered or subordinate race. Nevertheless it 
exists, and deliberate extermination has no longer the sanction, 
or even the acquiescence, of the civilized world. 

“There is yet another strong point of dissimilarity. If South 
Africa ever is absolutely independent, it will come, not as in 
America, by bloodshed and long estrangement, but gradually and 
by natural processes. It may never assume the form of federa- 
tion in any comprehensive sense, but two or three broad proposi- 
tions may be confidently enunciated. There will be a steady 
advance in the cause of order and civilization. The tendency 
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will be toward representation in all departments of government. 
The dominating character of the racial movement will be Anglo- 
Saxon. Of this last there can be no possible doubt. There isa 
substance and vitality in English civilization by which it acts on 
other civilizations like a dissolving acid, converting them into its 
own essential quality. This is most noticeable in the United 
States, where the population is so heterogeneous, and yet the 
civilization is as distinctly English as on the icland whence it 
sprang. So there may be expected a new Africa in the course of 
the next century, just as we have seen a new America in the 
present one.” 





THE CZAR’S VISIT TO FRANCE, 


HE good people of Paris have had their wish: Emperor 
Nicholas II. and his wife have visited France. Two im- 
portant hopes based upon this visit have not been fulfilled, for the 
Czar of all the Russias has neither proclaimed an open alliance 
with France, nor has he permitted any allusion to Germany as an 
enemy of France and Russia. Yet the hearty reception which 
Paris has given to Nicholas II. has some political justification. 
Throughout Europe the Czar’s visit is regarded as proof that re- 
publican France has recovered from her defeat in 1870, and is 
once more one of the most important of the great powers. But 
even France acknowledges that this recognition of France on the 
part of Russia is chiefly in the interestof peace. ‘ Europe stands 
by the peace of Frankfurt,” writes Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes,“ and the injustice of 1871 is not wiped 
out. Nothing, alas, is done to restore us our own.” Yet he sees 
that the position of France is improved, for he continues: 


“The Franco-Russian alliance has restored the equilibrium of 
Europe. Berlin and Rome no longer can say that they alone 
uphold the peace of the world while the Muscovite and the Gaul 
endanger it. It isa pity that the peace is an armed one, but in 
our times no other is possible. But the alliance does more, it 
revives the European concert. France assists in this, and she can 
afford to do so, since the spirit of Europe has changed and 
princely courts no longer regard the republic with suspicion.” 

The 7emps, Paris, points out that the visit of the Czar is very 
significant as being not to the President or to the Government, 
but to the French nation. ‘We receive the Czar exactly as if he 
were a constitutional king or the president of a republic,” ex- 
claims the paper. Here and there the press of Europe makes 
fun of the demonstrative manner in which the Czar was received, 
but many papers admit that the French have a right to amuse 
themselves in French fashion. The Radical element in France, 
tho not friendly tothe Czar, abstained from demonstrating against 
him while he was a guest on French soil. But the Socialist press 
does not fail to vent its displeasure. Jean Jaurés writes in the 
Matin, Paris, as follows: 

“The German Emperor was right in saying that the Czar and 
he are of one mind. Both wish to maintain peace, in order to be 
able to combat Socialism and the revolution. Until lately Wil- 
liam II. was the chief figure on the European stage. Suddenly, 
however, Nicholas II. appeared upon the scene. He is not as 
talented as the Emperor of Germany, but he is his own master, 
and need not pay any attention to a parliament or to his minis- 
ters. But William II. is smart enough to make use of his rival 
by claiming to be in accord with him. ‘France,’ says the Ger- 
man Emperor, ‘can not attack us while Russia is her ally,’ and 
he is right.” 


Jaurés demands that the Government should make known to 
Parliament the text of any treaty with France. The Journal des 
Débats nevertheless points out that foreign diplomats would be 
forced to refrain from confiding in their French confréres if their 
confidence is abused. “France has reason to be satisfied,” ex- 
claims the paper; “this visit is a tribute to her greatness as a 
power and an acknowledgment of the important part she plays in 
the world.” The Petite République, Paris, among other things 
wants to know if the French give any thought to the sufferings 
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of the Czar’s starving people while all this feasting is going on. 
In contrast to this stands an article in Unzted Jreland, Dublin, 
headed “The Resuscitation of France,” in which the writer re- 
joices that the “vulgar, boasting Teuton” has been put down, 
and hopes that the union of the Slav and the Celt may result in 
the liberation of Ireland. But with this exception the press in 
the United Kingdom does not attach abnormal importance to the 
Czar’s visit to France. The St. /ames’s Gazette, London, says: 


“There is always a good deal of hysteria in France. . . . What 
lies at the back of all this effusive love of Russia is shown clearly 
enough by the caricatures provoked by the Czar’s visit. Their 
favorite subject is the dismal apprehensions of England and Ger- 
many at the sight of the caresses of /e beau Nicholas and da belle 
France. If the Parisians were not the utter cockneys they are, 
they would understand that we have no great cause to love Ger- 
many, which has consistently treated us of late with the insolence 
of a Prussian parvenu—the grossest form of boorishness in the 
universe.” 


This slap at the Germans runs through a great number of the 
English comments. Even 7he Speaker, usually a sober enough 
paper, sneers at the ‘“‘malevolent German and the precious Arab 
who prays for German rule,” while it gives its opinion that 
France means peace in the following terms: 


“The French mother longs for peace with honor, and so long 
as the Government represents the French nation the French 
mother will be supreme. It was noted by some of the corre- 
spondents that the crowds were not merely orderly but singularly 
quiet. Surely in this there is nothing surprising. The French 
may be a nervous and excitable people, but they are not so noisy 
as either the Germans or the English. The French populace, 
now that every man has been a soldier, and that all the older men 
remember what it is to have the enemy within the gates, is much 
less inclined to cry for war than the Prussians, who think of war 
with ’66 and ’70 in their mind’s eye, or the English, who scarcely 
know what war means.” 


The Germans, on their part, see no reason to regard the visit 
of the Czar to Paris as specially dangerous to their country, and 
declare that English assistance would be of precious little value 
in astruggle against France and Russia. The Vossische Zeitung 
expresses itself to the following effect in a long article on the 
subject : 


The possibility of a Russo-German struggle is never absent, 
and the Paris fétes brings it near to the eyes, but Germany is used 
to this danger, and prepared for it. That Russia will suddenly 
attack Germany for no other reason than to please France need 
not be imagined, and as Germany has no cause to attack either 
Russia or France, there is no reason to suppose that the conti- 
nental nations will fly at each other. Russia moves slowly, but, 
like the Vatican, she never changes her policy on the spur of the 
moment, and that policy demands peace in Europe. 


The Hamburger Nachrichten wants to know if anybody be- 
lieves that the French statesmen, who hate England even worse 
than Germany, will give England a chance to make a grab in 
Asia or Africa while the rest of the powers are fighting at home. 

The Russkya Viedomosti, St. Petersburg, learns that the Czar 
telegraphed to his mother a description of his reception in Paris, 
and that he was specially struck with the quiet and orderly be- 
havior of the crowds. The Novostz, St. Petersburg, says: 


“France nas undoubtedly regained her former high place among 
the nations. This resuscitation as a great power is entirely the 
work of her people, who have toiled incessantly to raise her to her 
former height. Their brilliant efforts have resulted in placing 
France at the head of the civilized nations of the West once more. 
But France was uot satisfied to shine in art and science alone. 
She has created a large and excellent army, complete in all its 
appointments, and has climaxed her efforts by a political and 
national alliance with Russia.” 


Nearly all the Russian papers speak of the alliance as some- 
thing necessary to both nations, altho not all go so far as the 
Sviet, which declares that the Russians and the French, standing 
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above all other nations in intellectual and moral qualities, are 
forced to lean upon each other. . 

It is noted by many correspondents of European papers that 
the Parisians were not noisy in their reception of the Czar, but 
rather quiet, and that the police had little trouble in maintaining 
order.— 7ranslations made for Tue LiTERARY DIGEsT. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S RESIGNATION. 


HE Earl of Rosebery, in a letter to Mr. T. E. Ellis, M.P., 
the chief Liberal whip, has resigned his position as ac- 
knowledged leader of the Liberal Party in Great Britain. Lord 
Rosebery explains that he finds himself at variance with a con- 
siderable number of the Liberal Party on the Eastern question 
and in some conflict of opinion with Mr. Gladstone, while he 
receives scarcely any explicit support. Lord Rosebery is not in 
favor of Mr. Gladstone’s violently anti-Turkish policy. He 
wishes to be a free man, and to speak his mind without reference 
to his party. Sir William Harcourt has for the present become 
leader of the Liberals. He is more to the taste of the non- 
conformist and Radical elements, who never approved fully of a 
lord as chief of the Liberal Party. Sir William Harcourt also 
favors coercive measures against the Sultan, altho he advocates a 
course of conciliatory measures toward Russia, including the re- 
lease of Cyprus on the part of Great Britain. Lord Rosebery is 
praised by many Conservative papers for his dignified resigna- 
tion, and the majority of the Liberals are evidently sorry to see 
him resign so suddenly. Zhe 7imes thinks the Armenian ques- 
tion has rather unexpected results, since it leads to the resigna- 
tion of Lord Rosebery instead of the deposition of the Sultan. 
The Morning Post, London, says: 


“A change of leadership means an interregnum, and this is not 
altogether satisfactory, particularly when it is associated with the 
partial opposition of the man whose voice until yesterday was the 
most potent in the camp. Lord Rosebery may not have been an 
ideal leader. He had the meritsand the demerits of his qualities, 
and he was possibly too idealistic for many of his followers. At 
any rate, he was a Foreign Secretary who knew how to preserve 
the traditions of the great department over which he presided, 
and who could allow his eyes to stray beyond the United King- 
dom and to glance at the British Empire. He has failed chiefly 
from lack of loyal support, and the Radical Party has grave cause 
to regret his formal severance of his adherence to it.” 


The Standard thinks that the Liberals will probably be sorry 
now that they did not give stronger support to Lord Rosebery. 
The paper also praises Lord Rosebery’s foreign policy. Zhe 
Morning Leader, however, thinks that Lord Rosebery has been 
weighed in the balance, and found wanting. “The Liberal Party 
looked to him for inspiration, but no inspiration came,” says this 
paper. Zhe Sun thinks the hole-and-corner way in which Lord 
Rosebery was thrust, against his own will, into the leadership 
had much todo with his difficulties. The Jndependent, Sheffield, 
thinks Lord Rosebery will come again into greater honor after Sir 
William Harcourt has had his turn. Zhe Speaker, London, 
says: 

“With Mr. Gladstone taking an active part in discussing the 
burning question of the hour, and with all the malcontents in 
the party using him as a weapon of attack against the official 
leader, the position of the latter became an intolerable one. Lord 
Rosebery, who, we believe, commands the support of the major- 
ity of Liberals in his views on the Eastern question, might, of 
course, have fought out the question between himself and Mr. 
Gladstone while retaining his position. But he felt that in order 
to gain the right to speak his mind with the necessary freedom 
he must abandon the leadership. There are few Liberals who 
will not recognize the dignity and straightforwardness of his 
action.” 


That Sir William Harcourt will remain at the head of the Lib- 
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erai Party is not thought likely, and many Liberal papers predict 
that Lord Rosebery will be asked to come forward when the Lib- 
eral Party once more is in a position to appoint a premier for the 
British Empire. Zhe Westminster Gazette says: 


“That in whatever line he takes he will be essentially loyal to 
the Liberal Party we firmly believe, and that in his position of 
greater freedom he will contribute largely to its reconstruction 
we also hope. His chief weakness, since he became leader of the 
Liberal Party, has been a somewhat exaggerated seuse of re- 
sponsibility from which it can do him no harm to release himself 
fora space. . . . We believe it to be true that if Lord Rosebery’s 
colleagues on the Liberal front bench were asked to-day whether 
they would have him as Prime Minister a second time, a very 
large proportion of them would confirm their decision of 1894. 
But it is not enough in this case to register a vote by ballot. 
They must speak out and have the courage of their convictions. 
If they prefer him, they must stand by him and give him an 
‘explicit’ support. If not, let them tell us as soon as possible 
what they do wish, and we shall have got toward the solution of 
one factor in the problem.” 


The comments of 7he Chronicle, News, and Telegraph are in 
effect that Lord Rosebery is too refined and scholarly, tvo little 
in touch with the masses, to lead the Radical element in Great 
Britain successfully. Zhe Scotchman, Edinburgh, says: 


“Tt is not his fault that the party has become a disorganized 
rabble, and that every nobody wants to be a leader and no one to 
bea follower. He is not so dependent on his party as some of its 
would-be leaders are. He belongs to the nation more than toa 
party, and his identification with a particular party at the very 
moment when it was given up to bewilderment, confusion, and 
internecine strife was a calamity to himself and to those sound 
principles of Liberalism and of Imperial policy of which he should 
be one of the ablest exponents and champions. But in whatever 
character he may appear henceforth, he ought to appear as a 
patriotic statesman, and not, like Sir William Harcourt. as a 
mere destructive critic.” 


On the Continent Lord Rosebery’s resignation is regarded as 
a purely domestic affair of little or no international importance. 
The comments are therefore generally short. The Hande/sblad, 
Amsterdam, says that “the Armenian question has indeed resulted 
in a dethronement such as had been predicted, but in England. 
instead of Turkey.” A Spanish paper remarks that Lord Rose- 
bery has survived his usefulness. The Mieuws van den Dag, 
Amsterdam, says: 


“Thus much is certain: Neither the choice of Lord Rosebery as 
leader nor his actions satisfied the majority of the Liberals. He 
seemed always oppressed by the weight of his responsibility, and 
often unwilling to take as decisive steps as the Liberals expected 
in their Premier. Yet his resignation has surprised everybody. 
It can not be denied that there is not among the Liberal leaders 
aman capable of commanding respect in the party. Luckily the 
Liberals have now plenty of time to reorganize, if only Lord 
Rosebery’s resignation does not lead to a break-up in the party 
into small factions, as in the case of the Irish after Parnell’s resig- 
nation.” 


The National Zeitung, Berlin, while not inclined to regard 
Lord Rosebery’s resignation as important from an international 
point of view, gives some attention to hisperson. Wesummarize 
its comments as follows: 


“Lord Rosebery would have made a good working Minister in 
quiet times, but in England, as everywhere else, there are any- 
thing but quiet times. The question whether it is best for the 
people to direct the Government or the Government to rule the 
people has still to be solved. Strong men are needed, and Lord 
Rosebery is not a strong man, altho he is a good worker. He is 
a man of mediocre talent, but much favored by fortune. His 
family connections gave him influence, his marriage to a daugh- 
ter of the Rothschilds brought him money, and when he won the 
Derby he had everything Englishmen consider necessary to make 
aman happy. But he can not consolidate the Liberal Party.” 


The prevalent opinion on the Continent seems to be that an era 
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of reaction has set in in England, that Sir William Harcourt can 
not do better than Lord Rosebery, and that the Conservatives 
have nothing to fear for a long time to come.— 7rans/ations 
made for Tue Literary DIGEst. 





A CRUSADE AGAINST FREEMASONRY. 


N anti-Masonic Congress has been called together at Trent. 
Its members are mostly Italian, French, and Austrian 
Catholics, and it has been organized under the auspices of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Among other things, it has been re- 
solved to combat Freemasonry by founding charitable institutions 
wherever such institutions have already been established by the 
Freemasons. The heads of the Congress wish to exclude all per- 
sonal rancor from this crusade against Freemasonry, but do not 
seem to succeed. One of the principal objects under discussion 
is the alleged revelations by Miss Diana Vaughan, of whom 
Public Opinion, London, says: 


“This mythical woman is described as of English extraction, of 
gentle birth, and belonging to a family in which the worship of 
Satan has been hereditary for centuries. At an early age she 
was initiated into Freemasonry, and in American lodges, princi- 
pally at Charleston, she had repeated interviews with the Devil, 
whom she describes as both handsome and young. A particular 
follower of H. Satanic Majesty, a being named Bitru, announced 
at a sitting in Rome that a woman residing in Paris would give 
birth to a relative of the Evil One on September 29, 1896. The 
book contains the signature of Bitru and of some minor demons.” 


Dr. Kratzfeld, the delegate of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Cologne, called the whole book and the story of its alleged 
authoress 2/dédsinn, z.e., “stuff and nonsense.” He doubted very 
strongly the existence of this Miss Vaughan ; her reputed work he 
regarded as the speculation of an enterprising publisher. He 
was seconded by the rest of the Germans and most of the Italians, 
tho several French priests declared that Miss Vaughan really 
exists, but no documentary evidence of this was offered. The 
Voce Cattolica, Trent, publishes approvals from high prelates in 
every part of the world of the work of the Congress, and de- 
fends Miss Vaughan. The A/to Adige, however, calls the whole 
thing a “gigantic swindle.” ‘The paper expresses itself in the 
main, as follows: 


The whole thing is a huge advertisement for the Anti-Masonic 
Congress. If this mythical girl really exists, she must be subject 
to hysterical hallucinations. There are no Rosicrucians among 
us, neither are there, as has been asserted, seven Masonic lodges, 
and the whole story of the blasphemous practises in these secret 
lodges is a fiction. It is inexcusable in the higher clergy that 
they cause such filthy literature to be distributed among the 
population for the sole purpose of rousing the people to fanati- 
cism. 


Many of the better-class Catholic papers ignore and even repu- 
diate the stories about Devil-worship, yet consider the Anti- 
Masonic Congress a welcome assistance in the battle against 
unbelief. The Volks Zettung, Cologne, says: 


“That the struggle against Freemasonry is one of the duties ot 
the Catholic press, no one can deny, and we Germans have never 
failed in its fulfilment. Everybody knows that Freemasonry is 
the deadly enemy not only of the Catholic Church, but of ail 
Christian conviction. Among the Latins Freemasonry is closely 
connected with all revolutionary movements, and the secret soci- 
eties which foster such movements. We do not mean to say that 
all Masons are utterly bad. But, altho the German lodges are 
not as pernicious as those in Italy and France, they are far from 
harmless.” 


The Deutsche Adelsb/att, Berlin, also thinks that Freemasonry 
is not compatible with Christian and monarchical principles. 
The Hanover Courzer, however, denies this. It says: 


“The Anti-Masons state their arguments with the assertions of 
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Findel, but Findel is not acknowledged as a good authority by 
the Freemasons. He is too superficial. Neither Emperor Wil- 
liam I. nor Frederick III. opposed Freemasonry. ‘The latter, 
while still Crown Prince, said: 

“Phe Order is attacked because it envelops itself in secrecy, 
and because its opponents are too indolent to satisfy themselves 
that this secrecy is necessary. As is the habit of people who 
wish to destroy, the enemies of Freemasonry do not search below 
the surface for fear of being converted from their opinions.’ 

“ Again, in 1854, he said at Elberfeld: 

““We Freemasons are bitterly attacked, and the gentlemen of 
the church are our enemies. (Turning to the clergy) : Gentle- 
men, you do not know the Order, and hurt its interests by hold- 
ing ministers and off€cers from entering it. If you would join it, 
you would find that Freemasonry is neither opposed to Christian- 
ity nor to the law.’” 


The assertion that Prussian army officers are not allowed to 
become members of the Order is proved to be erroneous by the 
Courter. 

As a sample of the violence with which this crusade is con- 
ducted in the Catholic press we quote some sentences from an 
article in Unzted Jreland, Dublin. Its tenor is the same as that 
of similar writings in German, French, Italian, and Spanish 
Catholic papers, whether published in Europe or in America. 


“It would seem as if a heat wave of hell had traveled over fair 
Italy, and had dried up in the hearts of its people everything that 
was verdant, noble, and Catholic. Weak-kneed Catholics have 
gone over to Freemasonry in large numbers. The utterly de- 
praved have found a refuge in the inner circles of the craft. 
Many people in English-speaking countries still regard it as a 
sort of high-class mutual benefit society. In reality its principal 
aim is to destroy the Kingdom of God upon earth and to substi- 
tute that of the Devil. This hellish proposal is the first com- 
mandment of their hell-born decalog. Their high priest Lemmi 
says: ‘I have two deep hatreds in my heart, the hatred of God 
and of France.’ He is a renegade Catholic who became a Jew 
for the sake of his bread and butter, and so he may well say that 
with an infernal hatred he hates God. He has been branded as 
a common thief in France, that is why he hates the country of his 
benefactors. ‘You must,’ he says, ‘sweep the Pope and cleri- 
calism off the earth if our highest ideal, the triumph of Satan, is 
to be realized. The sanctity of the marriage tie must be de- 
stroyed by divorce.’ Their hellish plot is to set up the kingdom 
of the Antichrist. 

“Leaving aside the many writings of ex-Masons, do not facts 
prove that the Freemasons have sworn to establish Satan? The 
taking of Rome was planned and carried out by them in 1870. 
To corrupt and pollute the infantile mind they selected masters 
and mistresses of the real ‘true blue’ type to administer, in copi- 
ous drafts, the poisoned beverage of secular education to the chil- 
dren of Italy in their schools. They carried on their blasphemous 
cult within the walls of the capital of Christendom. Female 
Masons are carefully selected to carry the Sacred Host to the 
temple of Satan, to be there desecrated. The*Hymn to Satan,’ 
sung at their banquets and in their temples, is so blasphemous, so 
diabolical, that Margiotta, one of the heroes who have told of 
their nefarious practises, dare not translate it from the Hebrew 
in which it is written into an intelligible tongue. 

“Why do respectable men remain in this hell-born sect? Be- 
cause they are not allowed toexamine its secrets; they are merely 
the whitewash which covers the fetid sepulcher of Freemasonry.” 
— Translations made for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 





A BIG BLOCKADE CONTEMPLATED. 


Mer: Spanish Government, so far, has failed in its attempt to 
stop our filibustering expeditions from landing on the 
Cuban coast. The failure has been attributed partly to the qual- 
ity of the vessels employed in guarding the coast, partly to cor- 
ruption on the part of the officials, and again to the want of 
seamanlike watchfulness as far as the Spanish sailors are con- 
cerned. It will therefore be interesting to note whether a long 
coast-line can be more successfully guarded at the instance of a 
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government provided with better animate and inanimate ma- 
terial. The Dutch Government, which is “notoriously rich,” and 
which has an excellent fleet of fast vessels and well-tried sailors, 
is about to try the experiment in Atchin. An article in the 
Vaderland describes the difficulties of the undertaking. We 
quote as follows: 


“The outlay would be very great, but it would bear sufficient 
interest to warrant the expense. So far we have spent $80,000, - 
ooo on our Atchin wars, and the end is not yet. If we blockade 
the entire coast, the enemy can not hold out, and such a lesson 
would not easily be forgotten. The necessary additions to the 
navy can be purchased for $12,000,000. Another $6,000,000 will 
be sufficient to maintain the blockade for eighteen months. At 
the end of that time the Atchinese, deprived of all their accus- 
tomed luxuries, including opium, and forced to subsist upon the 
produce of their own country, would submit, especially as it would 
be impossible for them to obtain modern arms and ammunition. 
The price is therefore not too heavy. ‘The people of the Straits 
Settlements, who carry on a profitable business by smuggling 
arms, ammunition, and opium into Atchin, will probably com- 
plain to the British Government, but it is to be hoped that the 
British Government would not take any notice of this. The 
blockading of the coast may be called inhuman, but then all war 
is inhuman, and any device should be welcome that puts a quick 
ending toa war. It may also be said that the peaceable natives 
will suffer with the rest, but these peaceable ones are false to us. 
It is they who take arms and ammunition to the rebels. If the 
blockade is carried through strictly, there will be dissension 
among the natives, and the peace party must necessarily assist us 
in restoring order."—7ranslated for Tue Literary Dicsst. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE Berlin Reichsanzeiger claims that, taking into consideration the 
price of commodities, the German miners are among the best paid in the 
world. Their incomes range between $225 and $300 per year, but in this 
sum is not incluced the value of the garden-land given to them, nor the 
different insurance funds created for their benefit, such as the invalid, old 
age, and life insurance. 


MUCH praise is given in Germany to the young Americans who visit that 
country for purposes of study. They come there to learn, and do not 
waste their time, if our German contemporaries are to be credited, which 
often hold up these young Americans to their own youths as examples. 
Altho their number is very large, over 2,cco at the universities, and proba- 
bly another thousand at the art galleries and musical conservatories, it is 
very rare that complaints are laid against American students. The repu- 
tation of the average American sightseer is, however, not quite so good. 


THE officers who assisted Jameson in his Transvaal raid, and who share 
his imprisonment, have not been dismissed outright from the British army. 
They have been permitted to ask for their discharge. They remain, there- 
fore, in the full right of pension, etc. Those who were not prosecuted have 
only been censured. Many English papers think this a rather irregular 
proceeding. These officers certainly committed an insubordination, and 
ought to be punished severely. Zhe St. James’s Gazette wants to know if 
naval officers, committing a like breach of discipline, would be treated as 
leniently. 


THE Swedish traveler, Swen Hedin, who is at present in China, makes 
fun of the idea that the Chinese could take it into their heads to attack 
Europe. “It would be extremely difficult to make warriors of them,” he 
says. ‘The idea that the soldier’s calling is low and brutal is prevalent 
among wide sections of the nation, and renders it practically helpless, 
They are thoroughly convinced that the pen is mightier than the sword, 
and that diplomacy can always be resorted to as an offset to lost battles. 
It will be difficult to convince them that the sword can become the u/timo 
ratio. 


“SKETCHES illustrating Bismarck’s character are alwavs welcome to the 
public,” says the Basler Nachrichten, and it relates the following: When 
the King of Prussia, accompanied ‘by his chancellor, visited the Paris 
Exhibition the Parisians cheered him loudly. A French diplomat told the 
Iron Chancellor that the people had shouted “ Vzve Bismarck!” as well. 
‘*No, they didn’t,” answered Bismarck bluntly. ‘“* They just pointed me 
out to each other and said ‘Vola Bismarck,’ and I like that much better,” 
The Frenchman was horrified at the idea that a foreigner did not care 
whether the Parisians cheered him or not. 


THERE is a row between the British excise commissioners and the 
manufacturers of “ temperance drinks.” Many of these “ non-intoxicating 
beverages” contain over two per cent. alcohol, and the manufacturers 
have been hauled up for defrauding the exchequer. From 7he Daily Mail 
we gather that many of the root beers, over a hundred of the six hundred 
samples that were analyzed, were found to be nearly as strong as the 
average beer, containing more than three per cent. alcohol. Horehound 
beer, Blue-ribbon beer, Wheelman’s beer, and other similar drinks con- 
tained up to thirteen per cent. alcohol. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE MOST FAMOUS HOUSE IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 


T is seriously proposed to tear down the house at No. to 
Downing Street, London, for nearly two hundred years the 
headquarters of the Government of Great Britain, in order to 
make way for the new offices of the Board of Trade. But a con- 
flict seems probable before the destruction is accomplished, the 
ever-recurring conflict between business interests and sentiment, 
and considerable protest is being heard against the removal 
of so famous a landmark. How famous it is can be judged 
by the following descriptive and historical sketch in 7he 
Tribune: 


“No. 10 Downing Street has been the official residence of the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain since the beginning of the last 
century, its first occupant of that rank being Sir Robert Walpole, 
who is described by his brilliant son Horace as‘ sitting in strange, 
unwonted fashion without speaking, and with eyes fixed for an 
hour together, lost to the jovial good sense which had secured the 
Hanoverian succession.’ Among his successors at No. 1o Down- 
ing Street was Lord North, the statesman to whom England is 
mainly indebted for that war of independence that resulted in the 
loss of the American colonies. It was to a room at No. 10 Down- 
ing Street that the great Lord Chatham. was carried after he 
swooned in the House of Lords during the memorable debate on 
American affairs, and it was there, too, that Pitt the younger, 
the heaven-born Minister, who made it his constant residence, 
had his heart broken by the first Napoleon. Fox lived there, and 
so did Canning, while the only occasion on which Lord Nelson 
ever met the great Duke of Wellington was in the waiting-room 
drawing-room of No. 10 Downing Street, where both were wait- 
ing to see the Prime Minister. Wellington, at that time only Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, knew the celebrated Admiral from his picture. 
Nelson, however, did not know Sir Arthur, but was so struck with 
his conversation that he stepped out of the room to inquire who 
he might be. 

“Earl Grey made Downing Street his residence, as did also Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield, while Lord Melbourne, the 
great Sir Robert Peel, Lord Derby, and Lord Palmerston merely 
used it as their offices. 

“From the days of Sir Robert Walpole, however, until those of 
Lord Salisbury’s first Premiership, No. 10 Downing Street has 
always been the place of meeting of the British Cabinet. The 
councils were held in a room on tht ground floor, with large 
windows opening upon a terrace, looking into a large, old- 
fashioned garden. It was only when Mr. Gladstone became 
Prime Minister, and included a larger number of statesmen in his 
Cabinet than had until that time been customary, that the meet- 
ings were transferred to a larger room upstairs, looking out on 
the so-called Horse Guards Parade. 

“The outward appearance of the house is very plain, and that 
part which faces Downing Street conveys no idea of the size of 
the wing behind, which contains several magnificent reception- 
rooms, one of them adorned with a series of fine portraits of all 
the former official occupants of the house. 

“Since Lord Salisbury has been Prime Minister he has been in 
the habit of having the Cabinet meet at the Foreign Office, where 
he makes his official headquarters, and his example was followed 
for a time by Lord Rosebery, altho he ultimately reverted to 
Downing Street for the sake of old traditions and associations. 
It may be added that Mr. Gladstone, as well as a number of his 
predecessors, used to make a practise of entering the house 
through the garden by means of the wicket-gates in the wall 
fronting the Horse Guards Parade, so as to avoid the crowd of 
people invariably waiting around the Downing Street entrance. 
Downing Street, which is a species of cu/-de-sac, takes its name 
from Sir George Downing, who was Secretary of the Treasury in 
1680, and first became the property of the Crown through the 
confiscation of the possessions of Lord Litchfield, Master of the 
Horse to King James II., whom he elected to follow into exile 
sooner than to serve King William and Queen Mary ‘of glorious 
memory.’” 
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LINCOLN BECOMES A NATIONAL FIGURE. 


ISS Tarbell in her latest instalment of the life of Lincoln 
carries him down to the conclusion of the debates with 
Douglas, and his entrance into the public life of the nation as 
one of its foremost figures. The debates between Lincoln and 
Douglas were held between August 21 and October 15, 1858. 
Douglas was at the zenith of his power. “With me,” said Lin- 
coln at the time, “the race of ambition has been a failure—a flat 
failure. With him, it has been one of splendid success.” The 
challenge had come, nevertheless, from Lincoln, and Douglas 
hesitated to accept it. “If he gets the best of this debate,” said 
Douglas, “--and I want to say he is the ablest man the Repub- 
licans have got—I shall lose everything and Lincoln will gain 
everything. Should I win, I shall gain but little.” Douglas's 
friends were sanguine, Lincoln’s were doubtful. Lincoln him- 
self was not boastful, but was resolved to win or “die a-trying.” 
At the very beginning of the forensic duel their relations became 
dramatic. We quote from Miss Tarbell’s account (/cClure’s, 
November) : 


“It was here [in the first debate of the series of seven] that 
Douglas, hoping to fasten on Lincoln the stigma of ‘abolitionist,’ 
charged him with having undertaken to abolitionize the old Whig 
Party, and having been in 1854 a subscriber to a radical platform 
proclaimed at Springfield. This platform Douglas read. Lin- 
coln, when he replied, could only say he was never at the conven- 
tion—knew nothing of the resolutions; but the impression pre 
vailed that he was cornered. The next issue of the Chicago 
Press and Tribune dispelled it. That paper had employed to 
report the debates the first shorthand reporter in Chicago, Mr. 
Robert L. Hitt—now a member of Congress and the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Mr. Hitt, when Douglas 
began to read the resolutions, took an opportunity to rest, sup- 
posing he could get the original from thespeaker. He took down 
only the first line of each resolution. He missed Douglas after 
the debate, but on reaching Chicago, where he wrote out his re- 
port, he sent an assistant to the files to find the platform adopted 
at the Springfield convention. It was brought, but when Mr. 
Hitt began to transcribe it he saw at once that it was widely dif- 
ferent from the one Douglas had read. There was great excite- 
ment in the office, and the staff, ardently Republican, went to 
work to discover where the resolutions had come from. It was 
found that they originated at a meeting of radical abolitionists 
with whom Lincoln had never been associated. 

“The Press and Tribune announced the ‘forgery,’ as it was 
called, in a caustic editorial, ‘The Little Dodger Cornered and 
Caught.’ Within a week even the remote school-districts of 
Illinois were discussing Douglas’s action, and many of the most 
important papers of the nation had made it a subject of editorial 
comment. Almost without exception Douglas was condemned. 
Noamount of explanation on his part helped him. . . . Douglas’s 
error became a sharp-edged sword in Lincoln’s hand. Without 
directly referring to it, he called his hearers’ attention to the 
forgery every time he quoted a document by his elaborate ex- 
planation that he believed, unless there was some mistake on the 
part of those with whom the matter originated and which he had 
been unable to detect, that this was correct. Once when Douglas 
brought forward a document, Lincoln blandly remarked that he 
could scarcely be blamed for doubting its genuineness since the 
introduction of the Springfield resolutions at Ottawa.” 


In the second debate, Lincoln put to Douglas the question 
which to all appearances made the latter Senator, giving him the 
immediate prize contested for, but which ultimately defeated 
Douglas for the higher prize for which he was playing, the Pres- 
idency. The question was as follows: “Can the people of a 
United States territory in any lawful way, against the wish of 
any citizen of the United States, exclude slavery from its limits 
prior to the formation of a state constitution?” This question 
Lincoln had submitted, with three others, to Washburne, Cook, 
Judd, Joseph Medill, and others of his friends, and with one 
accord they all advised him not toask it. Lincoln was deaf to all 
entreaties. He was looking beyond the senatorial contest. “I 
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am after larger game,” he said; “the battle of 1860 is worth a 
hundred of this.” We quote again from Miss Tarbell : 


“The question was put, and Douglas answered it with rare 
artfulness. ‘It matters not,’ he cried, ‘what way the Supreme 
Court may hereafter decide as to the abstract question whether 
slavery may or may not go into a territory under the Constitu- 
tion; the people have the lawful means to introduce it or exclude 
it as they please, for the reason that slavery can not exist a day 
or an hour anywhere unless it is supported by local police regula- 
tions. Those police regulations can only be established by the 
local legislature, and if the people are opposed to slavery, they 
will elect representatives to that body who will, by unfriendly 
legislation, effectually prevent the introduction of it into their 
midst. If, on the contrary, they are for it, their legislation will 
favor its extension. ' 

“His Democratic constituents went wild over the clever way in 
which Douglas had escaped Lincoln’s trap. He now practically 
had his election. The Republicans shook their heads. Lincoln 


only was serene. He alone knew what he had done. The Free- 


port debate had no sooner reached the pro-slavery press than a 
storm of protest went up. Douglas had betrayed the South. He 
had repudiated the Supreme Court decision. He had declared 
that slavery could be kept out of the territories by other legisla- 
tion than a state constitution. ‘The Freeport doctrine,’ or ‘the 
theory of unfriendly legislation,’ as it became known, spread 
month by month, and slowly but surely made Douglas an impos- 
sible candidate in the South. The force of the question was not 
realized in full by Lincoln’s friends until the Democratic Party 
met in Charleston, S. C., in 1860, and the Southern delegates 
refused to support Douglas because of the answer he gave to Lin- 


coln’s question in the Freeport debate of 1858. 


“*Do you recollect the argument we had on the way up to 
Freeport two years ago over the question I was going to 
ask Judge Douglas?’ Lincoln asked Mr. Joseph Medill, when 
the latter went to Springfield a few days after the election of 
1860. 

“* Ves,’ said Medill, ‘I recollect it very well.’ 

“*Don’t you think I was right now?’ 

“*We were both right. The question hurt Douglas for the 
Presidency, but it lost you the senatorship.’ 

“* Ves, and I have won the place he was playing for.’” 


The effect of the debates is thus described : 


“It was among Lincoln’s own friends that his speeches pro- 
duced the deepest impression. They had believed him to be 
strong, but probably there was no one of them who had not felt 
dubious about his ability to meet Douglas. Many even feared a 
fiasco. Gradually it began to be clear to them that Lincoln was 
the stronger. Could it be that Lincoln really was a great man? 
The young Republican journalists of The Press and Tribune— 
Scripps, Hitt, Medill—began to ask themselves the question. 
One evening as they talked over Lincoln’s arguments a letter was 
received. It came from a prominent Eastern statesman. ‘Who 
is this man that is replying to Douglas in your State?’ he asked. 
‘Do you realize that no greater speeches have been made on 
public questions in the history of ourcountry; that his knowledge 
of the subject is profound, his logic unanswerable, his style inim- 
itable?’ Similar letters kept coming from various parts of the 
country. Before the campaign was over Lincoln’s friends were 
exultant. Their favorite was a great man, ‘a full-grown man,’ 
as one of them wrote in his paper. 

“The country at large watched Lincoln with astonishment. . . . 
‘The country, amazed at the rare moral and intellectual character 
of Lincoln, began to ask questions about him, and then his his- 
tory came out; a pioneer home, little schooling, few books, hard 
labor at all the many trades of the frontiersman, a profession 
mastered o’ nights by the light of a friendly cooper’s fire, an 
early entry into politics and law—and then twenty-five years of 
incessant poverty and struggle. 

“The homely story gave a touch of mystery to the figure which 
loomed so large. Men felt a sudden reverence for a mind and 
heart developed to these noble proportions in so unfriendly a 
habitat. They turned instinctively to one so familiar with strife 
for help in solving the desperate problem with which they felt the 
nation must soon grapple. And thus it was that, at fifty years of 
age, Lincoln became a national figure.” 
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LINGUISTIC DIFFICULTIES OF TELEGRAPH- 
ING IN CHINA. 


HE great majority of telegrams sent in China are naturally 
in the Chinese language, and this tongue, with its thou- 
sands of characters, each representing one of the separate sylla- 
bles of which the language is made up, does not lend itself to 
such a simple code of characters as the Morse alphabet. Hence 
arises an obstacle at the very outset. How it has been overcome 
is related in the following paragraphs taken from an article in 
The Electrical Review, September 30: 


“All the principal cities of China are now connected with one 
another and with Peking, the capital, by telegraph. Recent visi- 
tors to China say, however, that telegraphing there is a laborious 
and expensive process, and that the lines are a charge upon the 
state treasury instead of a source of revenue. 

“The despatches are, of course, sent in Chinese, for not one in 
many thousands of the natives knows any language except his 
own. But the Chinese have no alphabet. Their literary charac- 
ters, partly ideographic, partly phonetic, number many thousands. 
It is simply impossible to invent telegraphic signals that would 
cover the written language. Here was an obstacle in the way of 
using the telegraph at all. 

“The difficulty was obviated, says a writer in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, by inventing a telegraphic signal for each of the car- 
dinal numbers, and so numbers or figures might be telegraphed 
to any extent. Then a code dictionary was prepared, in which 
each number, from one up to several thousand, stood for a particu- 
lar Chinese letter or ideograph. It is, in fact, a cipher system. 
The sender of the message need not bother himself about its 
meaning. He may telegraph all day without the slightest idea of 
the information he is sending, for he transmits only uumerals. 

“It is very different with his friend, the receiver. He has the 
code dictionary at his elbow, and after each message is received 
he must translate it, writing each literary character in place of 
the numeral that stands for it. Only about an eighth of the 
words in the written language appear in the code, but there are 
enough of them for all'practical purposes. 

“But the Chinese system has its great disadvantages. Men of 
ordinary education have not sufficient acquaintance with the 
written language to be competent receivers, and the literati are 
not seeking employment in telegraph offices. Sothe Government 
recruits its employees with much difficulty. There are almost né 
Chinese who have business relations all over the country, as is 
the case with many thousands of our business men. The public 
is not invited to buy stock in the Chinese telegraph lines, and if 
it were, nobody at present would buy with a view to dividends. 
The receipts do not equal the expenses, and the Government 
makes up the deficit.” 





Twenty Million Dollars in Yachts.—The sport of 
yachting has become, in and around New York, very popular of 
late years; but it takes a long purse to indulge in it. <A writer in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal gives some figures concerning it : 


“Belonging to New York and its immediate neighborhood, 
there are twenty-five yacht clubs, and the membership in these is 
larger than in the merely social clubs which have been com- 
mented on in this article. Attached to these clubs, or rather be- 
longing to the members thereof, there are something like two 
thousand yachts of various classes, ranging from the useful and 
easily handled catboat to the magnificent twin-screw steamer with 
triple expansion engines. Now the property value of these yachts 
is about $20,000,000, while the owners of them expend on them 
each year quite that much in keeping them in commission. This 
goes to show that there is something besides a horse capable of 
eating its head off. A yacht is a pleasure-boat, and yachts quite 
naturally cost according to size of vessel and crew, and the 
amount of entertainment supplied by the master, while the dura- 
tion of the time of commission isa most important factor. There 
are members of the New York Yacht Club who spend each season 
$25,000 on their yachts, and earn by their hospitality fame for 
generosity if not lavishness. There are others who keep their 
yachts in commission ail the year round and spend $100,000 an- 
nually. But, taking the yachts small and large, they do not cost 
the owners more than $10,000 each per year.” 
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We expect you to believe these 
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2 Cloud Witnesses No. 2. 


people. 






When the first ‘‘Cloud of Witnesses’’ was published, thousands upon 


thousands of replies demonstrated that sufferers from Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis and Colds were reasonable persons 


m® and open to conviction. 
‘¢Dry-Air’’ treatment, comprised in 


Are you open to conviction ? 


We now that Hyomei, the new and wonderful Australian 


. Booth’s “Hyomei”’ Pocket Inhaler 
; Outfit, by mail, $1.00, 


P according to directions. 


® on their face have the stamp of sincerity as well as gratitude. 


m relitves 99 out of every 100 people who try it, and cures 99 out of every 100 who use it conscientiously and 
Here are the indorsements of living men and women whom you must believe. 


The letters 





N Bronchitis. New York, Aug. 26, 1896. 


© My Dear Sir: 1 am very loath as a minister to 
» give an endorsement to a patented article, but | feel 
» it but just to you to say that I have used your 
S Hyomei for Bronchitis with perfect success. I had 
® = achronic cold last winter which stubbornly resisted 
» every remedy for seven weeks. Your Hyomei gave 

me reliefin one day, and enabled me to fill all my 


Catarrh. Newry, S. C., Aug. 12, 1896. 


Dear Str: 1 have used your Pocket Inhaler for 
Catarrh of the head and throat, and it has benefitted 
me wonderfully. I think there is nothing that equals 
it. I believe it is all that you claim it to be. I can 
highly recommend it to any one suffering from any 


Catarrhal Deafness. 
Marshall St., 


23 
Hartford, Conn., May 1, 1896. 

I am doing wonders in the way of relieving cases 
of Catarrhal Deafness with your Hyomei. I have 
also cured several cases of throat troubles caused by 
Catarrh, which their physicians failed to relieve. 
The Sealer of Weights and Measures had a sore 








subsequent lecture dates with satisfaction. 


(Rev.) 


Dixon, Jr., 
Pastor People’s Church. 


May 14, 1896. 


Dear Sir: 
whom I ordered Booth’s Hy 


was suffering from Purulen 


8S. Wiley, M.D. 


have been helped and cured. 


still skeptical, send your add 


it for you if you insist, 


London Office: 
11 Farringdon Ave., 





Clifton Forge, Va., 


The patient for 


omei Pocket Inhaler, and who 


Bronchitis, e x pectorating 
large quantities of purulent, 
offensive sputum, made a 
perfect recovery, and is now 
a healthy, robust young man. 


inhalant by mail, or at druggists, 50 cents. F 
Don’t accept a substitute, 


kind of Catarrh, 
Lyceum Theatre, 


Colds, London, Sept. 6, 1896. 


Dear Sir; It is quite true that I am using the 
Hyomei Pocket Inhaler and I have the greatest 
pleasure in strongly recommending it. 


Faithfully yours, Henry Irving. 
Asthma. New Haven, Conn., May 5, 1806. 


I have given Hyomei a thorough test during the 
ast winter, consequently I have tees able to go to 
d and sleep without Colas disturbed by my old 
enemy, Asthma, Hyomei should be in every home 
in the land. L. A. berley, 
P. O. Box 1102. 


t 








ress ; my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. 


R. 


T. BOOTH, 23 


throat most of the time, caused by chemicals which 
he used, 
means of selling about 20 Outfits. 


La Grippe. 


I cured his throat and he has been the 


J. B. Stone. 


The author of the $1,000 prize story “‘ Titus’’ says= 


Staten Island, March 6, a. 
I have used Booth’s Hyomei Pocket Inhaler im 


my family and find it invaluable as a preventive of 
Grippe, to break up colds, etc. 
alleviate the painful cough and soreness resulting 
from measles with ai i success. 


I have used it to 


M. Kingsley. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs which cause disease in the respiratory organs. The air, charged 
with fi omei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after premeating the minutest air-cells, is exhaled through the nose. 
delightful to inhale, and gives immediate relief. 


It is aromatic, 


It is highly recommended by physcians, clergymen, public speakers, and thousands who 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete by Mail, $1.00, to any part of the United States; for foreign countries, add $1.00 postage ; 
outfit consists of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using. 
Are you open to conviction ? 
Hyomei Balm, for all skin diseases, by mail, 25 cents. 


If you are 
Extra bottles of Hyomei 
Your druggist has Hyomei or can get 


East 20th St., New York. 





BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The more striking features of the week are the 
advance in wheat and a rise in stocks coincident 
with a tight money market—a combination very 
rarely to be seen. 

Effects of the Rise in Wheat.—The event of the 
week has been the sensational advance of wheat 
to 83 cents for cash on Tuesday, a rise of 5% cents, 
and its fall to 77 on Thursday, gaining 1% on Fri- 
day. The rise was magnified by covering of 
speculative sellers who imagined the advance had 
gone too far, but was at bottom based on an ex- 
traordinary foreign demand, which has engaged 
grain vessels from all Pacific as well as Atlantic 
ports for months ahead. How great the shortage 
in ordinary European supplies may be is the point 
of doubt and speculation, but none now question 
that shipments from the Pacific coast to India and 
the decrease in Russian yield are important, and 
the buying of enormous quantities for export, with 
engagements of freight room at higher rates, ex- 
press the belief of European dealers. The politi- 
cal influence of the rise, which averages about 
twenty cents at Western markets, is potent in va- 
rious branches of trade, giving greater confidence 
in operations for the future, and removing doubt 
as to the money market. Nor is this influence 
lessened by the reaction this week after short sel- 
lers had covered, and elevators had been filled, 
and credits had been strained to hasten grain for- 





_Food for the Tired Brain. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It furnishes building material for brain and nerves 


ward. The advance of rates by the Bank of Eng- | cago statement for three weeks covers only 194,418 


land to 4 per cent. is meant to draw gold from 
other countries for American requirements, which 
it is evident the bank expects to be heavy.—Dun's 
Review, October 24. 


Wheat and Corn Exports.—Total exports of | other month this year, 5.9 per cent. less than last 


wheat (flour included as wheat) from both coasts 


of the United States, and from Montreal this week | 
are not quite as large as last week, or for four | 
preceding weeks, but are heavier than in corre- | 
sponding weeks in three preceding years, amount- | 


ing to 3,823,000 bushels, as compared with 4,156,000 
bushels last week, 2.658,000 bushels in the corre- 


sponding week one year ago, 3,353,000 bushels two | 


years ago, 3,327,000 bushels three years ago, and 
as contrasted with 4,078,000 bushels in the third 
week of October, 1892. Exports of Indian corn 
continue heavy, amounting to 2,897,000 bushels for 
the week, so per cent. more than last week, more 
than twice as much as in the week one year ago, 
thirty times as much as in the corresponding week 
of 1894, and three times as much as was sent 
abroad in the like week of 1893, and in 1892.—Arad- 
street's, October 24. 


Stock Market.—Speculation in stocks was stimu- 
lated by the advance in wheat, and the large move- 
ment, and by political conditions. The advance in 
railroad stocks averaged $1.34 per share, and in 
trust stocks $2.69, with a general feeling that for- 
eigners will be buying before long, that the un- 
locking of hoarded gold will bring many buyers 
into market, and that improvement in business 
will soon make past earnings forgotten. West- 
bound tonnage in October has been remarkably 
small except in coal, but East-bound has been 





(the phosphates) and imparts renewed strength. 


large in breadstuffs and provisions, tho the Chi- 
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tons, against 254,229 last year, but lake and rail 
shipments are the largest since 1892. The Lake 
movement is heavy because there is less pressure 
than before to move ore. Earnings in two weeks 
of October have been more favorable than in any 


year and 64 less than in 1892, altho the trunk lines 
and other Western lines exclusive of the Grangers 
report less than in September.— Dun's Review, Oc- 
tober 24. 

Prices in General.—Corn prices sympathize with 


Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive cure 
for Asthma and Hay-fever in the wonderful 
Kola Plant, a new botanical discovery found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. Its cures are 
really marvelous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Mar- 
|tinsburg, W. Va., writes that it cured him of 


| Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. 
| Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for three 


| years he had to sleep propped up in a chair in 
| Hay-fever season, being unable to lie down nigh! 
or day. The Kola Plant cured him at once 
To make the matter sure, these and hundreds of 
other cures are sworn to before a notary public, 
So great is their faith in its wonderful curative 
powers, the Kola Importing Co., of 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, to make it known, is sending 
out large cases of the Kola compound free to all 
readers of LITERARY DiGrsT who are sufferers 
from Asthma. All they ask in return is that 
when cured yourself you will tell your neighbors 
about it. Send your name and address on a 
postal-card, and they will send you a large case 
by mail free. It costs you nothing, and you 
should su ely try it. 
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wheat quotations, and the only other two promi- 
nent products, prices for which are lower, are 
apples and cottonseed oil. The firm and practical- 
ly unchanged prices for pork, lard, coffee, sugar, 
refined petroleum, and copperindicate the strength 
of the general market, while advances are re- 
ported for wheat-flour and oats, for butter, cheese 
and egg;, and for canned vegetables and dried 
fruits, among food products; for cotton, wool, 
leather, print cloths, and for pig tin and crude 
petroleum, Interest in iron and steel products 
lags, but prices are firm, buyers evidently pre- 
ferring to pay more after November 3 than to 
order now. It is noteworthy that while higher 
prices after election are not predicted in all lines, 
lower prices are not anticipated for any staple.— 
Bradstreet’s, October 24. 


Bank Clearings and Business Failures.—Total 
bank clearings in the United States increased 
amounting to $1,047,000,000 this week, about 5 per 
cent. more than last week, but 10 per cent. less 
than in the third week of October, 1895, and 10 
per cent. less than in the corresponding week of 
1892. The increase this week as compared with 


the week in 1894 is 15 per cent., and as contrasted 
with 1893 it is 13 per cent. 

There are 292 business failures reported through- 
out the United States this week, which is 13 more 
than last week, 33 more than in the as 
week last year, and 71 more than in the like week 
of 1894, but 37 fewer than in the third week of 
October, 1893.—Bradstreet's, October 24. 


Blindness Prevented. 


The Absorption Treatment a Success, 





The New York Observer says: ‘‘In the 
absorption treatment we find the most success- 
ful and humane method of treating diseased 
eyes or weakened vision ever devised. It is a 
hoon to the suffering humanity, hundreds 
having been successfully treated at the Bemis 
Sanitarium for diseases of the eyes often said 
to be incurable, without the knife or risk, and 
as the treatment assists Nature to do its own 
work without the use of drugs, the patients 
feel that a new lease of life as well as eyesight 
has been given them. Among the grateful 
patients we find the Rev. B. N. Palmer, D.D., 
of New Orleans, La., well known to our 
readers. Dr. Palmer, some two years ago, 
noticed his eyesight failing, and consulted Dr. 
Knapp, of New York, and Dr. Pope, of New 
Orleans, who diagnosed the case as atrophy. 
After being under treatment one year, they 
meat | his case hopeless and further 
treatment was abandoned. On July 24th, 
1895, one eye being nearly sightless, and the 
other failing, he consulted E. H. Bemis, Eye 
Specialist, of the Glens Falls, N. Y., Sanita- 
rium, remarking that he had ‘ nothing to lose 
and a great deal to gain,’ as cataracts were 
forming which would make blindness sure, 
and the little sight left was only availabJe with 
the aid of astrong magnifying glass. On Sept. 
7th, six weeks after commencing the absorp- 
tion treatment, the strong lens had been laid 
aside, and the glasses discarded years ago now 
enable him to read again, to the great surprise 
of himself and friends. 

‘‘In order to bring before the public the 
advantages of the the absorption treatment, 
which does away with all risk in treating the 
eyes, and furnishes a home treatment which 
can be safely used at the patient’s home when 
it is impossible to visit the Sanitarium, we 
would state that a valuable pamphlet will be 
forwarded to any address free, and should be 
read in every family, as it gives the cause of 
fiiling eyesight and diseased eyes, how pre- 
vented and cured. The rapid increase in the 
number of persons who are becoming blind 
and relying upon artificial aids to see, demands 
a treatment which will reach the cause.” 


Health Baths 


Right in your own home you can 
Menjoy dry steam. vapor oxygen 
=aand perfumed baths by using the 
Improved Turko- Russian 
3 Folding Bath Cabinet. 

4 A perfect speedy cure for colds, 
~eeerheumatism, etc. Helpful in 
every way. Send forcircular free. 


Mayor, Lane & Co., 138 White St., New York. 
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The Budapest Tourney. 


TSCHIGORIN AND CHAROUSEK TIE FOR FIRST 
PRIZES—PILLSBURY FINISHES THIRD. 


ELEVENTH ROUND. 


Players. Opening. Moves. Winner. 
Winawer vs. 
Charousek. Ruy Lopez. 29 Cc. 
Tarrasch vs. x , 
Walbrodt, Falkbeer. 41 ,. 
Albin vs. F os 
Tschigorin, Gitoco Piano. 4: r. 


Schlechter vs. s 
Janowski. K. gam. dec. 71 


Maroczy vs. Marco. Ruy Lopez. 21 Dr. 
Popiel vs. Noa. Fianchetto. 32 N. 


TWELFTH ROUND. 


Marco vs. Popiel. Ruy Lopez. 64 r, 
Janowski vs 
; Maroczy. Q. gam. dec. 32 i. 
Tschigorin vs. , 

‘ Schlechter. Ruy Lopez. 57 S. 
Walbrodt ws. Albin.Ruy Lopez. 61 Ww. 
Charousek vs. 

Tarrasch, Ruy Lopez. 64 Dr. 

ees, | Q. gam. dec. 41 P. 


THIRTEENTH ROUND. 


Tarrasch vs. 


Pillsbury, Ruy Lopez. 8x T. 
Albin vs. 
Charousek. Q: 4m. dec. 49 Cc. 
Schlecht ’ 
sae Walbrodt. Ruy Lopez. a6 Dr. 
Maroczy ws. : 
Cschigorin, Dutch. 52 


I 
Popiel vs. Janowski.Giuoco Piano 38 ] 
oa vs, Marco. .. B, 37 M. 


THE FINAL SCORE. 


Players. Won. Lost. 
Charousek........ sad, bates paameeacul 8, 3% 
iis 5. co50 8 udew 4ssiaekbs evebes 8% 3% 
EE td R65s hewn vcgaeebaanebaccmend 7% 4% 

keh caca.s - 9.4 idaeamnbetbaels 7 5 

I ashok 54:siid seam suena uabeaaes 7 5 
aint 5.6.40,0.0.460.09.6 set eSen saakces 6% 5% 
I Dink hn'e4 < pula ncedeeusnwabennn 6% 5% 
NE i 5% 5-0:4,5.0:056 sch sacied teadauealion 6 6 
EET asa schnctcnccksdo ipaghbanameiinn 5 7 
cnc setntagseceneneeebndesasieet 5 7 
SE EAGAL 2654000 svc ce peindiphbendaceve 4% 7% 

ep El a eae a a Ne Se 4 8 
hrs aeascreeceescasies ° 2 10 


THE PRIZES AND WINNERS. 


First and Second Prizes, 2,500 and 2,000 crowns— 
Tschigorin and Charousek. 

Third, 1,500 crowns—Pillsbury. 

Fourth and Fifth, 1,000 and 600 crowns— Janowski 
and Schlechter. 

Sixth and Seventh, 400 and 200 crowns—Walbrodt 
and Winawer. 

Special Prize of 100 crowns, for best score 
against the prize-winners, won by Dr. Tarrasch. 


Charousek. 


Rudolph Charousek, who has suddenly leaped 
to the front among Chess-players, was born at 
Prague, Bohemia, on September 10, 1873, and is, 
therefore, 23 years old. When 5 years old his 
parents emigrated to Hungary, and he learned 
Chess at college at Kaschen in 1891. At the 
Nuremberg tournament he scored 5% games 
against the prize-winners, being only one point 
below Lasker, whose score was 6%. 

The Budapest Tournament is his first record, he 
having won against Pillsbury, Tschigorin, Wina- 
wer, Maroczy, Noa, Popiel, and Albin, and drawn 
with Tarrasch, Walbrodt and Schlechter, and lost 
to Janowski and Marco. 


Chess-Nuts. 


Pillsbury has been awarded the prize offered by 
Baron Albert von Rothschild for the most brilliant 
game played in the Nuremberg Tourney. The 
game with Lasker took the prize, which is valued 
at 300 marks. 


Lasker lately played 25 gaines simultaneously at | 


the Centrum Club, Berlin. He won 22 games, drew 
one, and lost one to Herr Dimer. 
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The most practical instruction in Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages, from the elementary grades to the 
highest artistic requirements, taught by recognized 
masters in each department. Students received at any 
time, Prospectus and calendar free, 


NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Franklin Square, BOSTON, MASS, 





ELECTION RETURNS 


You will soon receive those for 1896; but can you turn to 
any book in your library which will give you the result of 
of every Nationalelection since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, including popular and electoral vote for every 
political party in every State! Not unless you already have 


a of 
= The Columbian Cyclopedia 


for there is no other cyclopedia, or, in fact, any other work 
of reference, that will give you this information. If you 
have not a set of THE COLUMBIAN the chances are 


Not 16 to 1, But 100 to 1, 


yeu can’t find these figures, even if you have access to a 
large public library, while, if you have one, your questions 
relating to every other branch of knowledge will be answer- 
ed as fully as those relating to past p ential votes, and 
what is more, your set is kept - | to the times by the addi- 
tion, at the close of each year, o 


THE COLUMBIAN ANNUAL 
A COMPLETE RECORD OF THE YEAR'S HISTORY. 


For fuil deecriptive circulars 
and terms send to the publishers, 


Garretson, Cox & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SAVE %¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
t TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
ut filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
=r}. mm 20agency, Write at once. 
ANE TH” ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
Wig 49 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 








Or 





KUROPE # THE ORIENT 


TWELFTH SEASON. 


Select Party will leave NewYork January 5, 1897, b 
express steamer ‘‘Columbia,”’ 106 days’ tour throug 
Italy, Greece, Syria (Damascus), Palestine, 
Egypt, the Nile (to first cataract), the Riviera (Nice), 
Switzerland, France, and England. Strictly first- 
class; exceptional advantages. For particulars of winter 
and summer tours address Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 
502 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, or Norwich, Conn. 





PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 
World Famed 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


Indorsed by Educators, Scientific, Profes- 
sional and Business Men all over the world. 
Abridged from six books to one. Handsomely 
bound, with portrait and autograph. Price, $2.50 
American, 10s.6d. English. Prospectus and testimo- 
nials sent FREE. Address, A. Loisette, 237 Fifth 
Ave., New York, or 200 Regent St., London, Eng. 





OLD BOOKS iis? iit rer 
A. J. Crawford, 812 N. 7th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 


Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Readers of Tur Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Problem 171. 
By Max MEYER. 
(From The British Chess Magazine). 
Black—Five Pieces. 
K on Q 4; Kt on K Kt 8; Pson K B6, K Kt 4, Q 7. 
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K on KB & Gon OB Bson K R 5, QB 3, Ps 


on K B2and7, K R 3,Q 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 
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No. 168. 
Kt—R 5 Kt—K B 6ch P—Q 5s, mate 
8. — 2. — eel 
KxR K—K 3 : 
deacta Kt—R y, mate 
2 2. 
K—B 3 
coceece Kt—Q 6, mate 
2. ——_—- 3 — 
K—B 5 
seaeke B—B sq ch Kt—B 6, mate 
1 2. : 
K—K 6 K—K 5, must 
soeknn Kt—B 6ch B—B sq, mate 
1. > 
Bx Kt K—K 6 . 


Cerrect solution received from the Rev. I. W. 
Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, 
Fla.; C. F. Putney, Independence, Ia.; H. J. Hut- 
son, Rochester; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, 
N. C.; Nelson Hald, Dannebrog, Neb.; Maurice 
X. Weinberger, New York city; Dr. Armstrong, 
Olympia, Wash. 

Several rsons imagined that they had 
“cooked” this problem by B—B sq, and mate 
next move; but they overlooked Bx Kt. 

Dr. Armstrong was successful with No. 166. 

Problem 168, should be 169, in THE DIGEST of 
October 10, is perfectly sound and correctly 
diagrammed. e have received several commu- 
nications in which it is confidently asserted that 
mate can be given in two moves. For the benefit 
of those who believe that they have cooked this 
problem, one of the best we have published, we 
inform them that the mode in which they propose 
to mate in two moves, for they all send the same 
moves, would not force mate in a number of 
moves. 








Current Events. 


Monday, October 109. 

McKinley addresses delegations from Penn- 
sylvaniaand Ohio; Bryan journeys from Detroit 
to Zanesville, Ohio, making speeches en route. 

. Fitzhugh Lee, Consul-General at Havana, 
is granted leave of absence. . . . The new Turk- 
ish minister, Mustapha Tahsin Bey, arrives in 
Washington. . . . The Joint Traffic Association 
institutes a boycott against the Toledo, St. Louis, 
and Kansas City Railway, ‘Clover Leaf Route,” 
for alleged cutting of passenger rates. . .. The 
Marion, Ohio Deposit Bank closesits doors. ... 
Chief Justice William A. Richardson of the Court 
of Claims, dies in Washington. ... There is 
great excitement in the wheat market, which 
records an advance of 225c. since September 8. 

A letter from Gladstone favoring independent 
action by England in Turkey is read in London; 
Salisbury says that England is not taking inde- 
pendent action, so that he can not speak on the 
Subject with freedom... . It is said that the 
Pope is sending special instructions to Arch- 
bishop Martinelli regarding the attitude of clergy 
in the campaign. 

Tuesday, October 20. 

Ex-President Harrison begins a speaking-tour 
for McKinley in Indiana; Bryan speaks at 
Steubenville, Alliance, Youngstown, and other 
Ohio towns... . The Georgia Democratic state 


The question often asked—‘‘ Why are pupils of 
the New England Conservatory so uni ormly 
successful as teachers or performers ?*’—is readil 
answered by those who have been fortunate enoug 
to become acquainted with the institution. With an 
equipment superior to that of any other school. 
with both American and foreign teachers of the 
highest rank, with Boston, the art center of America, 
to furnish the best operas and concerts, it is easy to 
See why one year of study there is better than two 
elsewhere. Its prospectus is sent free. 














A WONDERFUL 


BOTANICAL DISCOVERY. 


The Kava-Kava Shrub. 


A FREE GIFT OF GREAT VALUE 


To all Sufferers from Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Diabetes, Dropsy, Rhneuma- 
tism, Gout, Pain in Back, Female 
Complaints and Irregularities, 
Blood Impurities and other mala- 
dies caused by improper action of 
the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. 


A few weeks ago our readers were informed 
of the discovery of the Kava-Kava Shrub, a 
new botanical product, of wonderful power 
in curing certain diseases. The Kava-Kava 
Shrub, or as botanists 
call it, Piper Methys- 
ticum, grows on the 
banks of the Ganges 
River, East India, and 
probably was used for 
centuries by the na- 
tives before its extra- 
ordinary properties 
became known to 
civilization through 
Christian missionar- 
ies. In this respect it 
resembles the discov- 
“7 ae <> 

eruvian bark, made 
THE Kava-Kava SHRUB. known by the Indians 

(Piper Methysticum.) to the early Jesuit 
missionaries in South America, and by them 
brought to civilized man. We have previously 
quoted Dr. Archibald Hodgson, the great 
authority on these diseases, in which he de- 
scribes the sufferings of both Hindus and 
white missionaries and soldiers on these low, 
marshy swamps and jungles on the Ganges. 
He says: 





“ Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon 
decaying vegetation renders these low grounds on 
the Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle fevers 
and miasma assail the system... . The Bl 
becomes deranged and the Urine thick and dark- 
colored. . .. Life han in the balance. Then 
when all modern m 1 science fails, safety is 
found in the prompt use of Kava-Kava. decoc- 
tion of this wonderful botanical growth relieves the 
Kidneys, the Urine becomes clearer,the fever abates, 
and recovery sets in, etc.” 


Our readers already know of the bringin 
of this wonderful shrub to Europe an 
America, and the success of the medicine 
Alkavis, which contains the active principle 
of the Kava-Kava Shrub, only in a much more 
concentrated and powerful form. Weare glad 
to record the numerous extraordinary cures 
wrought by this great discovery. 


Of all the diseases that afflict mankind, diseases 
of the Kidneys are the most fatal and dangerous, 
and this being the case, it is but natural that the 
discovery of the Kava-Kava Shrub, Nature's Posi- 
tive Specific Cure for Diseases of the Kidneys, is 
welcomed as a gift to suffering humanity, and in- 
dorsed not only by the public, but by the most 
eminent physicians, both of Europe and America. 
The fact that Alkavis is sent free for trial to suffer- 
ers from these diseases has had a great effect in 
making its remarkable benefits widely known. One 
person when cured naturally tells another, and so 
sufferers everywhere are testifying to the wonder- 
ful health-restoring powers of this new botanical 
product. In the New York Weekly World of Nov. 
1st, the testimony of Rev. W. B. Moore, D.D., of 
Washington, D. C.. was given, describing his years 
of suffering from Kidney disease and Rheumatism, 
and hisrapid cure by Alkavis. Rev. Thomas Smith, 
the Methodist minister at Cobden, Illinois, passed 
nearly one hundred gravel stones after two weeks’ 
use of Alkavis. Rev. John H. Watson of Sunset, 
Texas, a minister of the gospel of thirty years’ ser 
vice, was struck down at the post of duty by Kidney 

After hovering between life and th for 
two months, and all his doctors having failed, he 
took Alkavis, and was completely restored to health 





and strength, and is fulfilling his duties as minister 
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of the gospel. Below we publish the portrait of 
Mr. R. C. Wood, a prominent attorney of Lowell 
Indiana, cured o 
Rheumatism, K id- 
ney and Bladder ais- 
ease of ten yeurs’ 
standing by Alkavis. 
Mr. Wood descrihes 
himself as being in 
constant misery, f- 
ten compelled to rise 
ten times during the 
night on account of 
weakness of the blad- 
der. He was treated 
by all his home physi- 
cians without the 
least benefit and fin- 
ally completely cured 
in & few weeks by 
Alkavis. The testi- 
mony is undoubted 
Mr. R. C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. and really wonder- 
ful. Many others give 
similar evidence. Many doctors also testify to the 
powers of Alkavisin curing almost hopeless cases. 
Among these none have greater weight than Dr. A. 
R. Knapp, of Leoti, Kansas, and Dr. Anderson, of 
Carthage, Mo., whose testimony is particularly 
valuable from the fact of their great experience 
in these diseases. Mr. A. S. Colburn, of Walt- 
ham, Mass., aged 78, 
and an intense sufferer 
for five years, was 
cured by Alkavis. 





Mrs. James Young, 
of Kent, Ohio, writes 
that she had tried 
six doctors in vain, 
that she was about 
to give up in despair, 
when she found 
Alkavis, and was 
pompty cured | 

idne 5 c 
contenant gy wh oy Mrs. James Young, Kent, O 
Mrs. Alice Evans, of 
Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Mary A. Layman, of 
Neel, W. Va., twenty years a sufferer; Mrs. 
Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa.; Mrs. L. E. Cope- 
land, Elk River, Minn.; and many other 
ladies join in testifying to the wonderful 
curative powers of Alkavis, in various forms 
of Kidney and allied diseases, and of other 
troublesome afflictions peculiar to woman- 
hood. In such cases of disorders peculiar to 
women, we do not care to publish testimonials 
at large, but ladies interested therein can 
obtain full information from a descriptive 
book which is furnished free by the importers 
of Alkavis. The good results of using this 
new botanical discovery in such cases are in- 
deed most remarkable. 

The following letter from the well-known 
minister, Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Con- 
stantia, Oswego County, New York, was writ- 
ten after, as he says himself, he had lost con- 
fidence in man and medicine, had no sleep or 
rest, and took Alkavis as a last resort. 

North Constantia, Oswego Co., New York. 
Cuaurca Kipney Cure Company: 

Gents :—I have been troubled with kidney and 
kindred diseases for sixteen years and tried all I 
could get without relief. Two and a half years 

0 I was taken with a severe attack of La Grippe, 
which turned to pneumonia. At that time m 
Liver. Kidneys, Heart and Urinary Organs all 
combined in what to me seemed their last attack. 
My confidence in man and medicine had gone, My 
hope had vanished and all that was left to me wasa 
dreary life and certain death. At last I heard of 
Alkavis and as a last resort I commenced taking it. 
At this time I was using the vessel as often assixteen 
times in one night, without sleep orrest. Inashort 
time, to my astonishment, I could sleep all night as 
soundly as a baby, which I had not done in sixteen 
years before. hat I know it has done for me, 1 
firmly believe it will do for all who will give Alkavis 
a fair trial. I most gladly recommend Alkavis to 
all. Sincerely yours, 

(Rev.) A. C. DARLING. 

Such testimony as the above makes it very 
clear that Alkavis is indeed a sure specific 
cure for these serious diseases. The Church 
Kidney Cure Company, of No. 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York city, are so far the only 
importers of Alkavis, and they are so sure it 
will cure that they will send a Large Case 
of Alkavis by mail prepaid free to Every Suf- 
ferer from any form of Kidney or Bladder 
disorder, Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Dropsy, Cystitis, Gravel, Pain 
in Back, Female Complaints and Irregulari- 
ties, Blood Impurities, or other affliction due 
to improper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 
Organs. We advise all our readers who are 
afflicted, to send their names and address to 
the company and receive the Large Case of 
Alkavis by mail, prepaid free. It is sent to 
you entirely free to prove its wonderful cura- 
tive powers. 
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Friday, October 23. 


‘Pearl top” is nothing. 

“Pearl glass” is nothing. 

“Index to Chimneys” is 
nothing. 

‘Macbeth ”’ with the shape 
we make for your lamp is all. 

We'll send you the Index ; 


look out for the rest yourself. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 
Pittsburgh Pa 





committee rejects the Populist ultimatum on 
fusion. . . . Justin S. Morrill is reelected United 
States Senator by the legislature of Vermont. 
. .. Princeton “College Ley oe its sesquicenten- 
nial celebration. ... The Berliner patent (Bell 
telephone) case is postponed to December 2 by 
the Supreme Court. ... The Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad secures right and title from 
the United States Court to over 200,000 acres of 
land in and adjacent to Portland, Ore. . . , Con- 
ventions : American Street Railway Association, 
St. Louis; National Spiritualists’ Association, 
Washington; American Institute of Architects, 
Nashville... . The steamer Arago is wrecked 
in a fog on the Oregon coast with Let | loss of 
life. ... The toll-gates in northwest Franklin 
County, Ky., are destroyed by a big crowd of 
ee Miss Edith, daughter of the late Elliot 
F. Shepard, is married to Ernesto G. Fabbri at 
Scarborough, N.*Y. ... Stocks move upward 
with the advance in wheat. 

Lord Rosebery, in a speech at Colchester, 
agrees with Lord Salisbury’s Turkish ,policy. 
... In London Mr, and Mrs. W. M. Castle are 
held in £40,000 bail for trial, November 2... . 
It is announced in Madrid that 25,000 more troops 
are to be sent to Cuba early in November: 
Havana advices are that Consul-General Lee 
will not leave his post at present. 


Wednesday, October 21. 


“Tllinois Day ”’ is made the occasion of several 
addresses by McKinley to delegations at Canton ; 
Bryan speaks in Muncie, Hammond, and many 
Indiana towns... . row Wilson delivers 
an oration at the Princeton celebration ; Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Cleveland review a students’ pa- 
rade. ... Directors of the Catholic University at 
Washington propose three names to the Pope for 
selecting a successor to Bishop Keane as rector. 

. . Rev. Dr. J.D. Morrison, of Ogdensburg, N. 
Y., is elected Protestant Episcopal Missionary 
Bishop of Duluth. ... Bishop Bowman (Metho- 
dist Episcopal) lays the corner-stone of the hall 
of history of the American University at Wash- 
ington. ... The jubilee convention of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Convention opens in Boston... . 
The United States cruiser Raleigh yor the 
filibustering steamer DaunZless and her tender 
off the Florida coast. . .. A big freight-car fam- 
ine is reported from the West; wheat falls 3% 
cents.... Judge Ricks, in the United States 
district court, at Cleveland, grants a temporary 
restraining order against the Joint Traffic Asso- 
ciation’s boycott of the “Clover Leaf” Line. 

Minister Terrell says that relations between 
the United States and Turkey are cordial... . 
Princess Héléne, fiancée of the Crown Prince of 
Italy, becomes a Roman Catholic at Bari... . 
In the International Chess Tournament at Buda- 
pest Charousek and Tschigorin are tied for first 
and second prize; Pillsbury gets third. 


Thursday, October 22. 


McKinley addresses six delegations from Ohio 
and Indiana; Bryan continues his speaking-tour 
in Indiana, including Terre Haute, Crawfords- 
ville, and Lafayette. .. . W.H. Felton, a Popu- 
list electoral candidate in Georgia, resigns to 
support the Republican ticket. ... ‘The United 
States Court of Claims hands down judgments 
for claimants in 403 letter-carrier cases... . 
Judge Call, of Jacksonville, holds that the Flor- 
ida law making it criminal to teach negroes 
and. whites together is unconstitutional... . 
Princeton College becomes a university ; Presi- 
dent Cleveland makes an address and a large 
number of honorary degrees are conferred. 

It is said at the British Foreign Office that Sir 
Julian Pauncefote bears instructions looking 
toward amicable settlement of the Venezuelan 
dispute. ... The Bank of England refuses a 
loan of $3,000,000 of gold from the Bank of France. 
... The appearance of the Russian Black Sea 
fleet at Trebizond, in Asiatic Turkey, a few days 
ago, is said to have caused a panic; the Mussul- 
mans feared they were to be punished for the 
massacres of Armenians. ... Baron von Nor- 
beck’s Austrian scientific expedition to the 
Solomon ae was attacked by Bushmen, and 
the Baron and four of the party killed. 


McKinley addresses five delegations, one from 
Kansas; Bryan speaks in Illinois towns, from 
the State capitol in Springfield. . .. The Treas- 
ury reserve declines to $119,437,172. . . . Deaths: 
Charles F. Crisp, ex-Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, in Atlanta, Ga.; Columbus De- 
lano, ex-Secretary of the Interior, in Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. .. . Judge Buffington at Pittsburg decides 
that the contract labor law does not apply in the 
case of persons who answer advertisements in 
foreign papers and thus engage their services. 
Wheat advances 2% cents a bushel. . 

Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who for the last few days has 
been a prisoner in the Chinese Legation in Lon- 
don, is released upon the demand of Lord Salis- 
bury. ... The annual financial statement of the 
Dominion of Canada, for the year ending June 
72 1896 shows: deficit, $363,481 ; increase of pub- 

ic debt $5,528,831, making the net public debt ex- 
isting $258,528, 304. 


Saturday, October 24. 


McKinley addresses twenty-five visiting dele- 
epee Bryan travels from Peoria to Quincy, 
ll., speaking in twelve towns and cities. ... 
A sound-money naval demonstration was held 


at New York, .. . Three Populist electoral can- 
didates in West Virginia resign in favor of 
Democrats, . . . Football games: Lafayette (6), 


University of Pennsylvania (4); Yale (12), Car- 

lisle (Indian) Pa. (6)... . Wheat declines over 

Fa cents, December to 76% at New York, 69 at 
hicago. 

Princess Héléne of Montenegro is married to 
the Crown Prince of Italy in Rome.... An 
= of the Pope's bull on the validity of 
Anglican Orders by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury declares the objections wortuless. 


Sunday, October 25. 


McKinlev’s Sunday at Canton isa quiet one; 
Mr. and Mrs. Bryan rest in Jacksonville, IIL., 
where they were school pupils. . .. Nine persons 
are killed and eight fatally injured by a railway 
collision near Mesamic Highlands, Mis. ... 
General M. C. Hunter dies in Bloomington, Ind. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Frederick Temple is ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate 
of all England. .. . It isstated that an unknown 
ruined city, covering a space {larger than New 
York city, has just been discovered in the 
mountains in the State of Guerrero, Mex. 








Prize Essay Contest 
28 PRIZES 28 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


will be Given Away. 





E announce a new Prize Competi- 
tion entirely different from any 
heretofore undertaken. For the 

best short essays or articles on the subject 
‘* How To UsE A DICTIONARY,” submit- 
ted in accordance with printed rules, we 
shall give several copies of the Funk & 
Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary, and Dic- 
tionary Holders, 


Send at once for full particulars. 


COMPETITION DEPARTMENT, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

















A char W ming and helpful book for 
irls by HO Frances E. Wiuuarp. “It 
reathes the best TO thoughts and the 

noblest emotions of its gifted author.” 

Handsomely bound in cloth, WIN Price, $1 

FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. 











Laughing Babies 


are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are nee = pees free from 
sickness. /nfant Health is a valuable pamphlet for mo- 
thers. Send your address fur a copy to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 





A Life Saver What to do till the doctor comes. 


® Deft hands and ready wits. 

| ‘*EMERGENCY Nores”’ posts ev- 

ui P erybody. A book for every 
household. Price 50 cents, 

Funk & Wagnalls Cv., New York, 
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The Standard Dictionary. 


Questions Answered. 





H., Springfield, Mass.: ‘‘ Will you kindly tell me 
what is the Latin Union? When was it formed? 
Who were its original members? Who are its pres- 
ent members? Is the International Dictionary 
correct in stating ‘Greece, Servia, Rumania, and 
Spain joined it’? ” 

The Latin Union you will find defined on page 
1005, Standard Dictionary, as ‘‘ an alliance formed 
in 1865 by France, Switzerland, Belgium, and Italy, 
and joined by Greece forthe purpose of establishing, 
maintaining, and regulating a uniform gold and sil- 
ver coinage.” 

According to Waldron’s ‘** Handbook on Currency 
and Wealth,”’ published by Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Servia adopted the system of the Latin Union 
in 1878; Rumania adopted the system in 1867 and 
1879; Spain in 1868 adopted the monetary system of 
the union; and Bulgaria adopted it in 1880. Other 
countries have also adopted it at different times, 
but according to the authority at hand none but 
those mentioned in the Standard Dictionary are 
members of the union. 


L. F. 8., Portland, Me.; “I saw in an article in 
one of our magazines the word wkaleback used in 
connection with the transportation of grain. I have 
looked in the Century Dictionary, Worcester, and 
Webster’s International and fail to find anything 
that sheds any light. Can you tell me what it 
means?” 


The Standard Dictionary, page 2053, gives two 
definitions and an illustration of whaleback. The 
first definition answers your question. It reads: 
‘* A form of vessel having the main decks covered 
in and rounded over, sometimes with upper works: 
for use in rough seas, the waves passing completely 
over it without resistance.” 





If J. H., Chicago, can not find black ice defined in 
his dictionary, and will turn to the Standard Dic- 
tionary, page 888, first column, he will find a clear 
definition. 


J. R. M., Seattle, Wash.: ‘‘I notice that in the 
Appendix of your handsome Standard Dictionary 
you state the area of the Indian Territory to be 
30,586 square miles, with a population of 177,782, and 
that of Oklahoma to be 38,437 square miles, with 
61,834 population. Is this correct? The reason I 
raise the point is that I find the areas and popula- 
lations different in my atlas. The World almanac 
also gives statistics of the populations, put these do 
not agree with either the Standard or the Atlas. 


Based upon the Census Reports of the United 
States the Standard Dictionary is correct, The fol- 
lowing is from aletter written by John M. Reynolds, 
Assistant Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1896. 


“T have to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication of the 27th inst. relative to the areas, 
etc., of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, and in re- 
ply to say that the areas of these territories, as 
reported by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, are as follows: Indian Territory, 30,5:6 
square miles; Oklahoma Territory 38,437 square 
miles. This includes Greer county, which has, up 
to a recent date, been also claimed by Texas. This 
is the most accurate approximate estimate of these 
territories that can be made by this department. 
As to population, no census has been taken since 
that of 1490. Any statement as to the population 
of 1896 must be based simply upon an estimate, and, 
therefore, can be only approximately correct.” 


As will be seen from the foregoing, the areas given 
by the Standard are authorized by the Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C. The populations 
are those of the last United States Census. Any 
statement of the population for 1895, is based upon 
estimates, and is only approximately correct. The 
province of the dictionary is to state the facts as 
they are, not as they may be. 


Readers of Tax Literary Diuest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LIFE OF AMERICA 





TOLD IN STORY Se 


De 





By JOHN R. MUSICK 


T? COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS 





The author has given to this, his life-work, ten years of almost constant research among libraries, 


bookshops, old documents, and rare manuscript. 
accuracy of which has been carefully verified, has been incorporated in these stories. :: :: 3: % 


Considerable new historical data, the authority and 


; SO with Twelve Tales, Rich in Love, Adventure, War, Superstition and Pa- 





triotism, is the Complete Narrative of Our Country’s Discovery and Development from 








1492 to 1894 with Every Essential Event and Personage Fascinatingly Presented. 














** Imagination enters into the nar- 
rative, and reports conversations at 
courts, at convents, and on ship- 
board, but it plays no pranks with 
biography and history, and it takes 
no liberties with accepted facts. 
Many characters and scenes are the 
creation of the author, but historical 
annals are presented with conscien- 
tious fidelity.””— Home /ournadl, 
New York. 


A LITERARY PICTURE OF THE PAST. 





Peoples 


and Ga 


to the 


The Customs, Manners, and Every-Day Life of the 


on the Mind. SF KF SKK se KS HH SK 


of the Various Periods are Portrayed with such 
Dramatic Power as to Enthrall the Imagination 
ivate the Interest. Profuse Illustrations Contribute 
ividness with which. Past Scenes are Imprinted 





oe ()-~.o 


“History makes men wise, and ia 
proportion as their minds are influ 
enced by a love of their country, so 
they will always feel a desire to 


become more and more familiar with 
the most Authentic Accounts of its 
Origin, Progress, and Present | mpor- 
tance.’’"—Lorp Bacon, 


oe:-~« 


HISTORY THROBBING WITH ROMANCE. 





These charming stories 
passions, that consti 


are abundantly endowed with the human aspirations, 
i of the past. The reader is irresistibly carried on and on 


achievements, and 


background 
with absorbing interest through the different stages of weal and wo. From the story of the Little Pinta 


in 
w toward the m 


ious Western seas, down to the story of the great united nation 
unbroken. 


turning her 
symbolized y the Chicago World’s Columbian Exposition, the chain of delightful romance is 
Titles of The Twelve Volumes. 


I, COLUMBIA : 





A Story of the Discovery of America. 


Il. ESTEVAN : 


A Story of the Spanish 


Il. ST. AUGUSTINE: 


Conquests. 


A Story of the Huguenots. 


IV. POCAHONTAS: 


A Story of Virginia. 


V. THE PILGRIMS: 


A Story of Massachusetts. 


VL. A CENTURY TOO SOON: 


A Story of Bacon’s Rebellion. 


VIL THE WITCH OF SALEM: 


Or Credulity Run Mad. 


. 
. 
A Story of the French and Indian Wars. 


IX. INDEPENDENCE: 


A Story of the American Revolution. 


X. SUSTAINED HONOR : 


A Story of the War of 1812. 


XI, HUMBLED PRIDE: 


A Story of the Mexican War. 


XII. UNION : 


A Story of the Great Rebellion. 


SOME OPINIONS OF EMINENT AMERICANS. 


Hon, WM, McKINLEY: 


“ *The Columbian Historical Novels’ 
are really one of the most beautiful 

roductions of the American press I 

ave ever seen. The idea in writing 
them is certainly a most patriotic one. 
... A pleasure conferred upon those 
who may be so fortunate as to possess 
the work.” 


LEVI P. MORTON, Governor of New 


***The Columbian Historical Novels’ 
possess universal interest, and they 


Hon. WM. J. STONE, Governor of 
York: Missouri : 
*“*T have read ‘ The Columbian His- 


torical Novels,’ and have found great 
pleasure in the perusal. They are well 


tell the story of the new world in conceived, constituting a popular and 
a unique, pleasant, and instructive charming combination of history and 


manner.” 


TIMOTHY DWIGHT, President Yale University : 
** May I also express my appreciation of ‘ The 


Columbian Historical Novels. 


I have been much 


interested in the volumes. ‘The author seems to 
me to have accomplished his purpose very suc- 


cessfully.” 


L. BE. WOLFE, State Superintendent Public 


Schools for Missouri: 


‘These stories have movement, vivacity, and 
literary merit, and will be read by tens of thousands 


who find severe history tiresome.” 


ELEGANT EXAMPLES OF HIGH-CLASS BOOK-MAKING. 


fiction.” 
E. BENJ. ANDREWS, PreSident Brown University : 
‘*] knew my family would be greatly interested 
and delighted with ‘The Columbian Historical 
Novels.’ This has proved to be the case. The 
work is most elegantly bound and published,” 


N. J. SMITH, President I. 0. 0. F. Library 
Association, Washington: 
**In the harmonious blending of a thrilling ro- 
mance with the most important facts in the history 
of our country, they are without a parallel.’’ 





Twelve Beautifully Bound Volumes with Historical Index. Chron and 
Map of the Period in Each Volume. Over 5,000 oy, Rey 
tions by F. A. Carter, Many tes. 


Morocco, Set — 
Itself, Sold by Oe Pm ‘or 


of Them Half-Tone 
per Set $20; Each Volume is Complete in 
Cash, or on Instalments. % 


Send 10 cents for elegantly illustrated prespectus. 


300 2 
Prices, Half 
st SS 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 






















Hon. JOHN J. INGALLS, Ex-U. S. 
Senator: 


“**The Columbian Historical Novels’ 
have all been good. lI read * The Witch 
of Salem’ with special interest, as my 
ancestors migrated to Essex county in 
1628, and I was born in the immediate 
neighborhood.” 









of Delighted ones. 








iterar Digest = 
“ALL ARE DELIGHTED.” 


is if aad te may ge when Thousands upon pores of Laden, wrkting Poe Cities, Towns, | LEwinsviize, Va., Sept. 18, 1896, 
Ham trouble to the receipt of their spoons inone I ived 

“oe chorus WE ARE ALL geek ? en - ee set. and the latter in even tee. 

Does it not Tremendous Emphasis to our-repeated assertion that this set of Six Genuine World's than I expec and all are 

Fair — ns, full size for daily use, is an INCOMPARABLE BARGAIN—a matchless opportu- Pleased with the spoons. I am 





nity-the. most startling offer ever made by a reliable firm? And it is not convincing evidence of their Thanking’ Sate we lee 


@ you for your prompt- 
value that year — and since the great World's Fair closed its gates forever the demand for ness, lam oth, cateanes 


spoons has increased as the years recede? ‘‘WE ARE ALL DELIGHTED ”’ is some- Very respectfully, 

In ew, woman to remember. For wibebae she has a birthday token to give, or a wedding gift Mrs. W. B. Besiry. 
in or is bothered about a suitable Christmas present, or needs a beautiful set of spoons for the 

to leave coming generations a memorial of the great World's Fair, she can not do better than join the great chorus 


*FOR ALL SIX ° 


THE ABOVE CUT sHows pmerpely SIZE AND PATTERN OF SPOONS. 
ic of 1893 and the failure of a syndicate of private dealers to dispose of them on the Fair 
but surel, ray are yk te ‘aia to the fact that for artistic merit, matchless el ce and service- j 
— orld wearer fi Se ee ene he Seanee dest t Bargain of the Times. 
that the price of Mnene Tosese cn = seer 1.50 a lece = ~ 00 for a set of six, or $18.00 for the entire ER A 
we sell you a set of six —e fen pee OF ns are divided into two different sets as follows : 
Woman's, er’ ines Hall rtation. Set No. § comprises these six—Ad- 
pnt nde 
ill less than a set of six be sold, nor will they be divided in any other manner than above. 
ile plate silver on white metal, s stamped ae ss A. SE Al— 7 georen of reliability. 
areas ty ental te: ear FUND Jom - fading x the pair Fe 
0 Oo en ‘ 8 
if you believe they have been cheougebaaeed | manner, we oF +30 REY. money 08 Gomand. 
Seisearien tr you get a beautiful pattern, with gold-plated bowl, at only 99 cents for six. 
bred wentide, or Christmas gift wouldn't give half the genuine delight and satisfac- 
Company, or Bradstreet’s reports. Send money Lge “ome or post- 
do not.aceept Se ocint detesncl che checks. State whether you prefer set No. 4 or set Be sure to 
of — silverware bargains ; mailed free. boo bak 


om Wy 










